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The Science of Marketing, 
and Marketing as Science 


Editors’ Introduction 


ISSUE RATIONALE 


Marketing’s status in the social sciences has traditionally been an 
uncertain one. This has been due simultaneously to the applied nature 
of the discipline, an attribute rapidly turning from a liability into an 
advantage, and to the lack of many coherent or even competing 
theoretical underpinnings forming a foundation on which the disci- 
pline’s superstructure can be laid. It is the purpose of this special issue 
to offer a number of theoretical perspectives on marketing, many of 
which have already made an embryonic or inconsistent appearance in 
marketing thought. | 

This issue brings together in one place original essays on the domi- 
nant and “disciplined-based” psychological, sociological, and other 
theoretical processes which may be offered to account for marketing 
phenomena. It therefore serves to (1) clearly assert marketing’s claim 
to being an applied social science functioning on sound behavioral prin- 
ciples, and (2) offer a number of different, novel, and coherent alter- 
natives by which one may account for market transactions. It also 
(3) will hopefully serve to alert the nonmarketing social scientist 
to some rich and fertile new fields for testing his or her theories in the 
world of exchange and consumption, as well as (4) have some currency 
as a source of novel notions for marketing scholars. 


SOME REFLECTIONS ON MARKETING 
AS APPLIED SOCIAL SCIENCE 


Marketing! There are probably few terms which elicit as varied a 
reaction as the term marketing. To many people it has a decided per- 
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jorative connotation aptly captured by the title of a recent article, 
“Would You Want Your Daughter to Marry a Marketing Man?” 

Just what marketing is remains a matter of definitional debate. How- 
ever, some consensus exists and we can summarize it briefly. It is 
generally agreed that marketing 

e refers to the study or practice of organizational strategies designed 
to assess consumer preferences about existing or proposed goods and 
Services, l 

e implies direction of the production process to create the maximal 
match of preference and product, 

è uses as its main criterion of effectiveness the degree of consumer 
satisfaction with goods and services, and 

e accomplishes all of this through the study of or manipulation of 
only a few key variables. These are the product or service itself, its 
price, its promotion, and the physical distribution system through which 
it reaches consumers. 

The study of marketing generally includes the normal induction- 
deduction cycle of theory and research on all these phenomena listed 
` above, plus the study of all tangential, organizational, sociological, 
or psychological aspects of the exchange transaction itself. Thus, the 
interaction patterns of families making birth control decisions, the 
time horizons of consumers as they go through the market transaction, 
the motives of governmental versus private industry buying managers, 
and the facilitative or inhibitory effects of nudity in marketing pro- 
motions are all rightly considered marketing foci for study. 

In a nutshell, marketing concerns itself with exchanges, often ex- 
changes of money for satisfaction. Marketing attempts to influence the 
probabilities of these exchanges occurring in order to maximize con- 
sumer satisfaction as well as corporate or governmental profit. 

Marketing is sometimes considered to be synonymous with ob- 
jectionable business priorities. Whatever the merits or the potential 
biases of this view of marketing, and it is about as justifiable as 
the statement “You are a psychologist, you must do therapy,” the 
activities occurring within the domain of the concept of marketing are 
rich with opportunities for social scientists to expand the boundaries 
of their knowledge. Four classic studies by sociologists illustrate this. 
All readers will be familiar with Katz and Lazarsfeld’s Personal In- 
fluence (1955) and its use of marketing contexts to study the flow of 
social influence and word-of-mouth communication in social networks. 
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Medical Innovation by Coleman et al. (1966) is an excellent study of 
how the adoption and diffusion of a new product is affected by a myriad 
of sociological phenomena, including the informal behavior of physi- 
cians and the formal activities of drug company representatives. The 
Poor Pay More (1963) and Consumers in Trouble (1974), both by 
sociologist Caplovitz, portray a power relationship between buyers and 
sellers and offer rich sociological insights into important public issues 
and the consumption-related behaviors of a major segment of the 
population. All four studies make substantial theoretical contributions 
to a particular discipline using marketing phenomena as their raw data. 
We could easily cite another dozen studies which have had an important 
impact on social science thinking and: which have involved a marketing- 
related context. 

The problem, from our perspective, is that not many more than a 
dozen such:studies could be mentioned, although these studies clearly 
demonstrate the richness of the domain of marketing for testing and 
developing social science theory. 

The reasons why a great many classic social studies which use 
marketing contexts cannot be cited are not totally clear. One reason 
must be that marketing is a young discipline. Where sociology (Comte, 
ca. 1827) and psychology (Wundt, 1879) have one hundred year his- 
tories under their belts, marketing’s age by no estimation is more than 
half or a quarter of that span. Another probable cause is the somewhat 
mystifying opprobrium attached to applied science generally and to 
market phenomena specifically. While it is considered quite appropriate 
to ponder the form and decoratior. of cooking utensils hundreds, and 
especially thousands of years old, it doesn’t seem nearly as appropriate 
to gather considerable insight about contemporary society or social 
behavior through the same activity conducted in a place of commercial 
business. 

The practice of marketing is essentially the application of social 
science. It often involves the application of formal, explicit socia! 
science theories. Often, too, it involves the application of theories-in- 
use or implicit theories developed through a mixture of experiential 
learning (whether it is always “correct” learning 1s another matter) and 
formal training. 

For a wide variety of reasons, professionals in marketing have de- 
veloped the applied dimensions of the social sciences well beyond the 
level of development frequently found in what are traditionally con- 
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sidered applied social science contexts such as social work, educational 
research and development, family planning, health care delivery, and so 
forth. Some of these reasons include the greater availability of financial 
resources to test and develop various techniques for understanding the 
behavior of people as they adopt innovations for distributing goods 
and services, and for disseminating information. Also, the exigencies 
of the marketplace, where success and failure are more readily apparent 
and somewhat easier to assess or evaluate, lead to more immediate and 
systematic refinement of social technologies. Thus, many practitioners 
in other applied social science settings look to marketing profes- 
sionals for guidelines for improving their own practice of social science. 
The use in social service settings of concepts and techniques which have 
been particularly well developed in commercial marketing settings is 
commonly referred to as “social marketing” (Kotler and Zaltman, 
1971). The use of such marketing concepts in the social services has been 
fruitful, although there are some clear ethical issues involved and there 
is sometimes too much effectiveness attributed to marketing tools. 

In any event, marketing as applied social science has.a great deal to 
offer directly to other applied social science activities. Marketing, like 
any application of social science, also offers the opportunity to develop, 
test, and define social science theory. 


CONTRIBUTIONS OF MARKETING TO “PURE” SOCIAL SCIENCE 


Social scientists interested in marketing from a theoretical per- 
spective may encounter some frustration if they are looking for explicit 
theory-testing or development in the published marketing literature. 
Explicit and readily identified social theories are not always evident 
in marketing work. Much marketing research, especially that con- 
ducted by commercial organizations, usually addresses rather specific 
questions which are not often phrased and answered in ways which do 
not represent the kind of rigorous tests of a proposition the academic 
scholar requires. Additionally, in many instances marketing research 
does not have to be excessively rigorous to be relevant to a decision 
maker. There are certainly exceptions, but they tend to be just that— 
exceptions. 

Research in marketing by marketing scholars may or may not involve 
explicit tests of propositions and theories fromthe social sciences. We feel 
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the best such research in marketing compares very favorably in rigor, 
creativity, and theoretical contribution with the best research out- 
side the marketing area. Unfortunately, in our judgment, the rela- 
tive proportion of such good research relative to all research in mar- 
keting is not nearly as high as it might be. 

Possible reasons for the lack of theoretical development in mar- 
keting to date include this science’s youth, the complexity of the sub- 
ject matter with which it deals, and paradoxically, its applied focus per 
se. Regarding the first point, not much needs to be said; all organisms, 
including science and people, spend their youth accumulating ex- 
periences, and their maturity systematizing them. An added second 
problem, though, is the maze of consumption transactions with which 
marketing must deal. Currently, it is just not clear where the boun- 
daries of the discipline lie, so wide is its scope. In such a conceptual 
environment, theory-building is doubly difficult. And finally, the 
action-oriented nature of marketing itself may have induced many into 
being satisfied with prediction instead of explanation. Clearly, how- 
ever, predictive accuracy is not enough ina rapidly changing environ- 
ment; articulation of basic relationships via theory is necessary for 
continued relevance. 

Regardless of the reasons for a less than total previous concern 
with theory development in marketing, this context offers a ripe field 
for social scientists of every discipline to till. Sociologists will be on fami- 
liar marketing ground when they test their theories of the family, or of the 
organization, in a consumption context. Social psychologists can get 
“action-oriented” real life tests of attributions in seller-buyer trans- 
actions, break ground by studying parent-child modeling in grocery 
stores, or confirm theories of power and influence in the industrial 
buying area. Cultural anthropologists will find a rich array of arti- 
facts by studying organizational or cross-cultural purchase trans- 
actions. And, political scientists, economists, and others also may 
find new empirical grist for the theory-mill within marketing. The essays 
brought together for this special issue will hopefully stimulate the 
imagination and help to bring such unique theories or disciplinary 
means to bear on marketing phenomena. 


THE CONTRIBUTIONS 


The issue divides itself into two major sections. Section I, “Current 
Interfaces: What Is,” contains an array of papers describing some 
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current theoretical marketing thrusts. Often, one can trace these mar- 
keting foci to other disciplines, although they have been extended in 
marketing contexts in substantial and nontraditional ways. Ad- 
ditionally, the authors collectively serve to point out what other dis- 
ciplines might take from these marketing adaptations of basic theore- 
tical work, and how marketing contexts aid in theory refinement. 

Rogers and Leonard-Barton offer a wide-ranging general intro- 
duction to testing social theories in marketing contexts. They list 
the advantages and caveats of such attempts in point fashion, and go on 
to give these substantive and several methodological examples of cur- 
rent social concepts which have been successfully transplanted and 
have “grown” substantially in marketing soil. 

Ward, a pioneer in interfacing marketing with its sister disciplines, 
outlines the numerous ways in which socialization theory (itself. a 
psychological/ sociological hybrid) has been extended to consumer re- 
search. He shows how “basic” theoretical notions become relevant for 
policy decisions in the right context, and reconfirms the Lewinian 
dictum, “There is nothing so practical as a good theory.” 

Johnston explores the social psychology of power and influence as it 
applies to market transactions, His basic principle is that if marketing 
is exchange, not all exchanges are conducted between parties of equal 
strength. The relative strengths of the parties to marketing exchange 
radically affects the character of their interaction, Johnston argues, 
and illustrates with numerous examples. 

Bagozzi operationalizes his oft-cited argument that marketing i iS 
exchange by postulating a formal utility theory of marketing which 
combines this discipline with economics and social psychology. He 
attempts to answer the basic questions of marketing in a manner both 
rigorous and relevant. 

Sectron l, describing “Emerging Interface Areas: What Might Be,” 
runs the whole gamut from cross-disciplinary speculation to empirical 
tests. We do not wish so much to put our stamp of approval on specific 
fruitful cross-disciplinary fertilizations here as we wish to outline 
some promising collaborative areas for various specialists. 

Levy’s argument that marketing needs anthropology, and more, that 
anthropology needs marketing, is a powerful one. The concept of culture 
seems to have been the primary cross-disciplinary concept used for 
theoretical communication between these disciplines in the past. 
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Levy argues for broadening the communication lines to mede many of 
anthropology’s main conceptual contributions. 

Wallendorf explores the possibilities of expanding marketing know- 
ledge by attending more closely to role theory as it is employed in 
sociology and social psychology. She gives particular attention to the 
buyer-seller role, and to consumption activities as parts of other, more 
traditional role categorizations. 

Grgnhaug’s explication of organizational buying activities as a 
generic field of inquiry throws open the doors to social scientists of 
all persuasion. He outlines the psychological, organizational, socio- 
logical, and anthropological modes of such transactions, and invites us 
all to collaborate in untangling this complex behavior sequence as 
both a theoretical challenge and an empirical coup. 

Mayer examines consumption as a behavior sequence within which 
sociological theories can and should be explored. He gives provocative 
new treatment to some old marketing standbys, like stratification, and 
suggests theory directions useful to sociologists and marketers alike. 

Finally, Felson and Spaeth provide an empirical treatment of human 
ecology theory as it predicts “collaborative consumption” tn families. 
They demonstrate the power of the theory with an empirical example 
reflecting the influence of financial position and routine activities 
on the consumption activities of suburbanites. 


CONCLUDING NOTE 


Looking backwards, it is clear that neither of the Editors was pre- 
disposed to respect disciplinary boundaries even before this project 
was undertaken. The one, Zaltman, trained as a sociologist, has 
managed a career in sociology, marketing, public health, and education 
all along. The other, Bonoma, an experimental! social psychologist, has 
been almost equally eclectic, combining his “basic” interests in conflict 
and social psychology with marketing and evaluation research. 

Nonetheless, the collective outcome generated by contributors to 
this issue surprised us, for it is clear as a result of doing this issue that 
there are no disciplinary boundaries in the functional sense at all. Psy- 
chology, sociology, economics, anthropology, marketing, ecology, and 
a host of other “disciplines” can only be regarded as different schemes 
for slicing the same human behavior pie. It is clear that they will all be 
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necessary, each to inform the other, if theory and research are continued 
to be used to inform intelligent actions. 


— Thomas V. Bonoma 
— Gerald Zaltman 
University of Pittsburgh 
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Testing Social Theories - 
in Marketing Settings 


EVERETT M. ROGERS 
DOROTHY LEONARD-BARTON 
Stanford University 


The purpose of this article is to review selected researches in marketing 
settings in order to assess their contribution to testing social theories. 
_ Our theme is that marketing, as a type of research that has been more 
highly applied than most other social science investigation, has been 
able to make several unique contributions to theoretic understanding of 
human behavior change, as well as to lead several methodological 
advances. However, the emphasis on application in marketing is also 
associated with certain-intellectual disadvantages. 

The particular (but not sole) focus of the present article is on com- 
munication and behavior change, with special attention to studies on the 
diffusion of innovations. A voluminous literature on this topic has 
accumulated; 2,750 publications are included in a recent bibliography 
on the topic (Rogers et al., 1977c). In an earlier era, marketing scholars 
mainly borrowed the diffusion framework and applied it to the prob- 
lems of marketing new products (an illustration is Zaltman, 1964).! 
Since about the mid-1960s, however, marketing researchers have 
pioneered in several unique directions in contributing to both the 
theory and method of diffusion studies.? 

Studies by some marketing research scholars help show us the 
potential role of communication in changing behavior, including atten- 
tion to what communication cannot do. One illustration of this point 
comes from research using a marketing viewpoint on the use of auto- 
mobile seat belts. 
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UNBUCKLED SEAT BELTS 


Motor vehicle accidents are the leading cause of death of individuals 
in the United States under 35 years of age. Highway safety has continued 
as a major social problem in the United States for at least the past 20 
years, and major communication campaigns (such as the “Buckle Up for 
Safety” campaign) have been regularly launched in order to decrease 
the accident rate. 

On the basis of his synthesis of various researches on the effective- 
ness of these safety campaigns, Robertson (1976) concludes they have 
flopped. For example, in one double-blind ‘field experiment six TV 
advertising spots were produced (several of these ads won awards for 
their excellent quality), and shown via a split cable system to experi- 
mental and control groups in one city. The ads were aired 943 times 
over a nine-month period, the equivalent of a $7 million national 
advertising campaign. There was no measurable effect on seat belt use 
(Robertson, 1976): 

Clearly, communication safety campaigns via the mass media have 
not been very effective. The desired safety behavior, such as the buckling 
of seat belts, is very difficult to achieve on a voluntary basis (or even ona 
fairly involuntary basis, as when the seat belt-ignition interlock was: 
installed in all 1974 model cars in the United States). So while mass 
communication may be a powerful influence in U.S. society generally, 
many of the media’s effects on behavior are indirect and delayed, 
rather than direct and powerful (especially when the behavior change is 
central to the audience’s belief structure, and hence is resistant to 
change). 

In the early 1960s, when the rate of traffic fatalities per million 
miles driven per year was rising sharply after a previous ten-year decline, 
public and legislative attention began to fix on this social problem. 
Ralph Nader’s (1965) book, Unsafe at Any Speed, helped to redefine 
the problem from mainly one of persuading “the nut behind the wheel” 
to drive slower, more carefully, and to drink less alcohol (a type of 
persuasion attempted through the public communication campaigns of 
the National Safety Council and other groups), to seeing the system- 
blame causes of unsafely designed automobiles and highways 
(Whiteside, 1972). Once the problem was defined as involving such 
system-blame, as well as individual-blame (Caplan and Nelson, 1973), 
federal legislative mandates.for safer cars and highways followed, and 
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since 1966 the traffic fatality rate has again decreased (Walker, 1976: 
26-32). 

This post-1965 redefinition of the situation does not deny that 
individual drivers’ behavior, if it were effectively changed, could also 
contribute to safer driving. For example, when the 55 mile-per-hour 
speed limit was instituted nationally in late 1973, the number of motor 
vehicle-related deaths dropped sharply from 55,511, to 46,402 in 1974, 
to 46,000 in 1975, and to 47,100 in 1976.3 Therefore, the National Safety 
Council and other concerned groups continue to promote the use of 
automobile safety devices, that is to attempt to change behavior. In 
other words, a marketing/communication approach is still important, 
although it is not yet highly successful. 


THE DEUCE IS A DUD 


Another example of how Americans balk at behavioral change is 
public response to the reissuance of the $2 bill by the U.S. Treasury 
Department. In 1976 anything with a bicentennial theme was sold in the 
United States, with this one embarrassing exception. 

The last previous printing of $2 bills had been in May 1965, and in 
August 1966 the bill was officially discontinued. However, in 1975, 
James Conlon, Director of the U.S. Treasury’s Bureau of Printing and 
Engraving, estimated that replacement of half the annual requirement 
for $1 bills (with $2 bills) could save the federal government $4 to $7 
million a year. Secretary of the Treasury William Simon announced the 
proposed reintroduction of the $2 bill late in 1975 and observed: 
“The American people are the key to success of this program” (Love- 
lock, 1976), 

A group of Harvard University MBA students recruited to study the 
feasibility of reintroducing the $2 bill found evidence of the accuracy of 
Secretary Simon’s statement when they interviewed three groups: 
(1) the general public; (2) retail organizations; and (3) commercial 
banks. Spokespersons for the latter two groups expressed concern for 
acceptance by the general public as a prerequisite to widespread adop- 
tion of the $2 bill. Public opinion was thought to be a more important 
element in acceptability of the $2 bill than the relative convenience or 
inconvenience of using it in merchandizing (such as freeing the necessary 
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additional slots in cash register drawers, retraining clerks in making 
change, and so forth). 

A local consumer survey in the Boston area indicated consumers 
favored the $2 bill, but a national probability sample was less enthusi- 
astic. Only just over half of the respondents thought the U.S. govern- 
ment should reissue the $2 bill, but 95% said that they would accept such 
a bill in change if.it were in circulation. This apparent acquiescence 
by consumers was considered encouragement enough to go ahead with 
the printing. 

On Thomas Jefferson’s birthday, April 13, 1976, 400 million hand- 
some new $2 bills, featuring a representation of the signing of the 
Declaration of Independence, flowed out of U.S. Treasury doors. A 
massive media campaign was launched to promote use ‘of the new. 
bills. 

However, as one newspaper headline (in the Wall Street Journal) 
declared, the deuce was “a dud.” Except for a few enthusiastic collec- 
tors, Americans showed no more inclination to use the new bills than 
to fasten their seat belts. 

What went wrong? From a marketing perspective,‘ one of the reasons 
for the difficulty in “selling” increased highway safety from seat belts is 
that Americans are not convinced of the benefits they will reap in 
exchange for the inconvenience of a buckled seat belt. Likewise, only 
collectors felt they benefited directly from the reintroduction of $2 bills; 
most merchants and bankers found the new denomination to be a 
considerable inconvenience. 

The failure of the campaigns for seat belts and the $2 bill are due to 
a situation of very little “pull.”5 Americans do notexhibit much demand 
for “buckling up for safety” or for the $2 bill, and no felt need was 
created by communication campaigns before the innovations were 
introduced into the marketplace. 

Social science theories and methods often provide effective means by 
which consumer needs are identified or created, and by which direction 
for a marketing “push” is determined. Marketing settings have fre- 
quently proven a fertile demonstration plot for the growth of social 
theory. In this article, we shall explore the details of this two-way flow 
between certain social science theories and research in marketing 
settings. 
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ADVANTAGES OF APPLIED RESEARCH 
IN MARKETING SETTINGS | 


Most research in marketing settings 1s an applied form of social 
scientific investigation, by definition. Such inquiry is very seldom 
intended only to test a theory about human behavior change, although 
much of this research is designed to have botha theoretical and practical 
usefulness; thus we see that the “basic” versus “applied” distinction in 
classifying research (at least social research) must allow for studies that 
have both purposes. Much research in marketing settings can, and 
does, contribute (1) to solving immediate social problems, and (2) to 
advancing theoretic understandings. This applied-and-basic type of 
research may be more characteristic of university-based marketing 
scholars than of nonuniversity marketing researchers, but even in the 
latter case, the results of such applied investigations can-often be later 
synthesized into more general formulations of theoretic value (that is, 
if the results are made available in the public domain). a 

Many social scientists downgrade all research in marketing iia 
as of little theoretical significance. This stereotype is false today, as we 
shall exemplify with various specific illustrations in later sections of this 
article. In fact, there are several advantages of testing social theories in 
marketing settings: 


(1) Such inquiry is more likely to be multidisciplinary than if it 
were conducted by a sociologist, economist, or psychologist. The 
more multidisciplinary marketing approach draws on whatever theory 
and method is most appropriate to the human behavior being analyzed, 
rather than being limited by single disciplinary constraints. Often, 
research in marketing settings has helped bridge intellectual gaps 
between two or more disciplines. 

. (2) Funding is more likely to be available. Most social research 1s 
funded in order to help solve some social problem of an applied nature, 
and in fact most social research proposals promise a future potential for 
application of the research results. Little social science research today 
is sponsored only to test a behavioral science theory. Research in 
marketing settings is thus often attractive to research sponsors; how- 
ever, much inquiry is funded by private companies (with the attendant 
disadvantage of restrictions on the later publication of the research 
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results), rather than public organizations like government agencies 
and foundations. As the scope of research in marketing settings is 
broadened to concerns with “social marketing” (Kotler and Zaltman, 
1972), the advantage of available funding without the attendant dis- 
advantage of restricted publication of the results, becomes more 
important. 

(3) Research results are more likely to be utilized. We see research 
utilization as a second way to test social theories; if research results are 
able to provide beneficial solutions to a social problem, the social 
theory on which the research results were based is also being tested 
empirically, and found appropriate. 

(4) Field experiments in marketing combine laboratory-like control 
over the interventions with the complexities of a real world environ- 
ment. In a laboratory setting, stages or variables ina behavioral process 
are often examined in isolation: research in market settings usually 
implies inclusion of all the steps or variables from theoretical abstrac- 
tion to consumer use. For instance, situational variables such as access 
and distribution systems may intervene between behavioral intent and 
overt. behavior change, and should be considered in the total process. 

Arndt’s (1967, 1971) field experiments illustrate the advantages of 
testing social theories in a real world setting. Arndt (1967) arranged 
for a new brand ofa frequently purchased food product to be introduced 
by a commissary store in a married-student housing community. Each 
housewife was encouraged to buy the product by the letter and a two- 
thirds discount coupon. After a sixteen-day diffusion period, 90% 
of the housewives were personally interviewed to determine if they had 
purchased the new product, and with whom they had discussed the 
product. ` 

The hypothesis was supported that exposure to favorable word-of- 
mouth communication channels encouraged adoption of the new 
product, and that unfavorable word-of-mouth discouraged adoption. 
Housewives who were more sociometrically integrated into the system 
were more likely to hear favorable word-of-mouth messages, and 
consequently were more likely to buy the innovation. Thus, Arndt 
concentrated on those individuals who were influenced, instead of only 
on opinion leaders as in most past studies. By utilizing a market setting, 
Arndt tested empirically the proposition that the consumer is directly 
influenced by word-of-mouth advertising from peers. 

This field experiment possessed many of the advantages of a labora- 
tory experiment: the selection of the respondents, access to the new 
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product, and distribution of the innovation were all controlled by the 
investigator. However, the study also had an advantage of field experi- 
mentation: although the product’s introduction was actually engineered 
by the researcher, the intervention appeared completely normal to the 
respondents. Moreover, word-of-mouth communication was not 
manipulated, but occurred naturally. 

_ Further, designing research in this manner, to reflect as closely as 
possible the actual diffusion situation, means that the researcher has 
a greater assurance that the results are likely to be utilized. 


DISADVANTAGES OF APPLIED RESEARCH 
IN MARKETING SETTINGS 


Coupled with the previous advantages also come various dis- 
advantages of applied research in marketing settings. 

(1) The funders of much such research are the sources of innova- 
tions, and so such investigations often display a source-bias: the needs 
of marketers, rather than consumers, are usually fulfilled. Sources 
often want to know how they can influence consumer behavior. In 
contrast, consumers may want to know how they can insulate them- 
selves from such influence attempts, how they can evaluate new 
products, and how their needs can be fulfilled by different products and 
marketing agencies. Intellectually speaking, research in marketing 
settings has usually followed a one-way persuasive model of human 
communication, rather than a convergence model of information 
exchange between sources and consumer.® 

(2) Synthesis of marketing research findings into more abstract 
generalizations about human behavior change has often been in- 
adequate or lacking, perhaps because of the overempiricism of much 
research in marketing settings. This lack of adequate synthesis could, 
of course, be corrected. 

(3) Much valuable research data is buried in locked files in the form 
of proprietary information. These commercial “Berlin walls” impede 
the flow of research-based information to the public and may cause 
needless replication of research efforts. As the former president of the 
Association for Consumer Research stated in his farewell address 
(Jacoby, 1975), much work done for industry is of high quality and 
addresses issues not yet covered in publicly accessible publications: 
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Rarely ... are the findings from these investigations permitted to enter 
the published literature. Although there are several reasons for this, 
a dominant reason is that industry is phobic. Firms are afraid that. by 
permitting such data to be published, they will be giving up trade secrets 
and competitive advantages. I submit that, in the long run, industry 
probably has more to gain than to lose by-permitting this ‘material to 
surface. No single firm has the resources necessary to make progress along 
all, or even a sizable proportion, of the important research fronts. Contri- 
buting to the basic fund of knowledge would yield dividends to all. 


(4) Moreover, marketing researchers could be accused of a problem- 
solving approach in which much effort is expended on clear-cut, but 
often trivial, marketing problems. Thus we know more about consumer 
preferences for deodorant scents and shapes than about product safety, 
for instance. Problems of social significance are frequently more 
complex and less easily defined than the more immediate needs of a 
particular sponsor, and have therefore been underemphasized. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THEORY: 
PREDICTING ATTITUDE FORMATION 


The cross-fertilization of social science and marketing research has 
led to growth in numerous theories of human behavior about indivi- 
duals and groups. Obviously, marketing researchers are often con- 
cerned with being able to predict individual consumer choice. One set 
of theories particularly promising for marketing research is the com- 
pensatory multiattribute models which have grown out of social 
psychology. These models offer the possibility of identifying the 
components in attitude-formation and can be presented in operational, 
pseudo-mathematical formulae. Rosenberg’s and Fishbein’s models, 
in particular, have passed back and forth between social science and 
marketing, undergoing in the hands of each research tradition a bene- 
ficial reshaping and growth. 

Rosenberg’s seminal theory, growing out of a 1953 doctoral disserta- 
tion, was that an attitude toward some object could be represented by 
the equation: i 
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A. = attitude toward an object, 


lı = perceived instrumentality, the belief about tke potential of the 
object for attaining or blocking the realization of valued state i, 


Vi = value importance, valued state is importance to a person as a 
source of satisfaction, 


n = number of valued states. 


Fishbein’s original model was very similar, differing in that he 
measured the personal beliefs of a respondent about the object possess- 
ing certain characteristics, and, second, the respondents’ evaluations of 
these characteristics. 

When Rosenberg’s model was applied to a marketing situation, the 
variables were changed to focus on product characteristics instead of on 
fundamental human values such as individual freedom. A number of 
marketing studies attempted to predict brand preference by equating 
product benefits with the valued end-states, and measuring the per- 
ceived instrumentality of a brand in facilitating or blocking those 
benefits (Bither and Miller, 1969). 

This very focused concern with product attributes led to the develop- 
ment of numerous multiattribute models, including the “adequacy- 
importance” models appearing in consumer behavior literature (Mazis 
et al., 1975). The model is operationalized as: 


n 
Ao = È P. D; 
i=] 
where: 
Ao = an individual’s attitude toward an object, 


P, = importance of attribute (dimension) i for the individual, 
D, = his evaluation of the object with respect to the attribute dimension į, 


p= number of attribute dimensions. 


One of the main contributions of such marketing models is the 
development of attribute measurement, since such attribute dimensions 
constitute a basic component. In the period from 1968-1973, 42 empiri- 
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cal studies utilized this multiattribute model (Wilkie and Pessemier, 
1973). The contributions, particularly to the operationalization of 
the theory, are numerous. Pessemier was not alone, for instance, in 
recognizing the necessity for orthogonality among attribute-dimensions 
and for independence among model elements (Pessemier, 1972). A 
number of researchers streamlined the model by utilizing factor analysis 
_ or multidimensional scaling to reduce attribute lists to fewer dimen- 
sions. Moinpour and Wiley (1972) showed that this approach did not 
weaken predictive power. Three attribute dimensions selected through 
factor analysis functioned about as well as a ten-attribute list. 

In fact, the multiattribute attitude model has been subjected over 
the past few years to stringent tests, and many refinements have emerged 
as a result. Tuncalp and Sheth (1975), for example, compared the 
Fishbein and Rosenberg models with Sheth’s modification of them on 
the basis of (1) generalizability, or variability of predictions across 
different attitudinal objects, (2) consistency, or variability of predic- 
tions across different measures of attitudes, (3) stability, or variability 
of predictions across different samples, and (4) reliability, or variability 
of predictive validations. Not surprisingly, the market-tailored model 
produced the highest correlations with consumers’ attitudes toward 
hair shampoo and toward the Pinto car (Raju et al., 1975). 

Such models do not necessarily replace the original social psychology 
formulations, but they do constitute an alternative operationalization 
of the basic concepts. Models like Sheth’s both expand the social 
versions and restrict them by the pragmatic applications. In putting a 
marketing slant on the model, Sheth enlarges the concept to include 
hitherto unconsidered variables which are part of the market situation, 
such as “unexpected events.” Moreover, the marketing model does not 
make restrictive assumptions about the dimensionality of the cognitive 
structure underlying a person’s attitude toward an object. By summing 
the weighted beliefs, Rosenberg and Fishbein assumed that the cogni- 
tive structure underlying attitudes is unidimensional. The Sheth 
model allows for the number of dimensions to vary from product class 
to product class, thereby taking into account the real world situation in 
which a consumer may seek to satisfy more than one motive by his/her 
buying behavior. Furthermore, the marketing model has the charac- 
teristic of applied research noted before: it is designed with the user in 
mind. Sheth points out that his model simplifies the task of the advertis- 
ing manager in that he can choose to manipulate any one of a number 
of beliefs which the model has identified as highly correlated, and 
thus avoid duplication of advertising appeals. 
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However, at the same time that Sheth enlarges the model, he sacri- 
fices some elegance, in that it is restricted to “only those aspects of 
the brand which represent potential of the brand to satisfy consumers’ 
buying and consuming motives” (Tuncalp and Sheth, 1975). The double 
component measure of belief by its relative importance and evaluation is 
reduced to a single assessment of the brand’s ability to satisfy buying 
criteria. 

As social scientists have developed newer versions of their models, 
marketing has field-tested them. A decade ago, Fishbein (1967) 
developed an “extended model” based on Dulany’s (1968) laboratory 
experiments with verbal learning. Drawing a distinction between 
attitude toward an object and attitude toward a behavior, Fishbein 
observed: “Even though I may think some product has all kinds of 
good characteristics, qualities and attributes, I may not believe buying - 
or using that product will lead to valued outcomes” (Ryan and Bon- 
field, 1975: 120). The product may simply be inappropriate for that 
consumer; therefore the desirable attitude to measure Is attitude toward 
buying rather than toward the product. 

This redefinition fits a traditional marketing argument (Haley, 
1968) that consumers purchase expected outcomes or benefits, rather 
than product attributes. Fishbein offered three alternative forms of 
his extended model, all of which included: (1) a normative belief com- 
ponent, that is, a measure of the degree to which others expect the 
individual to perform a specific act, and (2) a measure of the motivation 
to comply or not comply with the expectation of others. The norma- 
tive belief, Fishbein recognized, could be considered either a social norm 
or a personal norm derived from an individual’s personal belief about 
what he/she should do. The three model versions differ according 
to how the normative belief is defined. 

At least nine marketing studies as identified by Ryan and Bonfield 
(1975) utilized some one of the three versions. However, some of the 
studies conducted in England are proprietary. One of the most extensive 
U.S. tests was conducted by Weddle and Bettman (1973), who utilized 
eight versions of the model which were suggested by marketing litera- 
ture. The influence of peer groups has not been included in most 
consumer-choice models; therefore the Fishbein extended model seems 
particularly promising for marketing research. 

Weddle and Bettman (1973) chose an unusual buying situation for 
their test of the model: the purchase of “underground” termpapers by 
students. The choice was fortuitous in that it afforded the opportunity to 
examine both internal attitudes and the influence of external reference 
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groups (although none of the eight versions differentiated between 
a social and a personal normative belief). Their study illustrated the 
superior ability of the extended Fishbein model, as originally pro- 
pounded by its author, to predict buying behavior. This investigation 
also serves as another illustration of the way that empirically based 
debate continues to refine theory. Weddle and Bettman found that the 
use of both evaluative and belief components was supported, rather 
than the beliefs-only model proposed by Sheth (see Raju et al., 1975). 

The Rosenberg-Fishbein model is one example of numerous social 
science theories which marketing researchers have pragmatically tested. 


THE SOCIOLINGUISTICS OF INNOVATION 


Another illustration of how marketing has advanced a theoretic 
concern comes from the sociolinguistic aspects of innovations. Market- 
ing researchers have developed considerable expertise in formative 
evaluation to test the most appropriate name for a new product; in 
fact, most important new commercial products are not marketed until 
considerable pretesting has been conducted of various possible names. 

In contrast, research on the diffusion of other innovations has 
usually ignored what the innovation 1s called by the consumers. This 
lack of attention to the sociolinguistics of innovation has frequently 
led to diffusion failures, suggesting that what an innovation is. called 
often is an important factor in its acceptability. 

The condom is generally perceived very unfavorably by the public in 
most developing nations in Latin America, Africa, and Asia. Many 
individuals associate the condom with the prevention of venereal 
disease and with prostitution. Marketing scholars in India in 1968 
advised the government family planning program that if these un- 
favorable perceptions could be changed, condoms could make an 
important contribution to preventing unwanted births and thus to 
reducing the rate of population growth. Accordingly, condoms, which 
had also been known as “F.L.” or “French leathers” in India, were 
renamed “Nirodh,” a sanskritic word meaning “protection” and 
promoted to the approximately 100 million couples of reproductive 
age via a huge mass media advertising campaign. Research results 
showed that the government-sponsored “Nirodh” were perceived 
differently than the “F.L.” (although the products themselves were 
objectively similar). 
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The relative success of the Nirodh campaign in India (leading to the 
product’s adoption by over 6 million couples within five years of 
launch of the campaign), influenced marketing scholars to develop the 
“Kinga” campaign in Kenya in 1972, and the “Preethi” campaign in 
Sri Lanka in 1975. The lesson for government family-planning pro- 
grams is that the acceptability of a contraceptive method could be 
changed by appropriate renaming of the method so as to alter its 
perceptions by the intended audience.’ 

More generally, the Nirodh-kinga-preethi campaigns illustrate the 
importance of sociolinguistic aspects in the diffusion of an innovation. 
In this case, marketing scholars applied a theory from the field of 
anthropological linguistics to a pragmatic social problem (the tabooness 
of a contraceptive method), thus contributing to solving the problem 
and also to advancing understanding of the theoretical principle 
underlying behavior change. 


MULTIDIMENSIONAL SCALING 


A methodology which has received wide attention: in marketing cir- 
cles is multidimensional scaling (MDS). From the time applied MDS 
was introduced by Richardson in 1938 until the early 1960s, MDS was 
the relatively unexplored province of social science. Coombs’ theoretical 
work stirred some interest among psychologists, and- Torgerson (1958) 
introduced MDS into a marketing context with an early study of 
silverware designs. 

However, it was Shepard’s publication of the first operational pro- 
cedures for the multidimensional scaling of rank-order(nonmetric) data 
in 1962 which launched several exploratory studies, especially in 
marketing settings. By 1968, Green, Carmone, and Robinson described 
a number of potential and actual applications for MDS in solving 
marketing problems. Life cycle analysis, they pointed out, no longer 
need be confined in description to the usual S-shaped curve. With MDS, 
it is possible to characterize a product as a point in multidimensional 
performance space, related to other points representing competitive 
brands. Points near each other.are assumed to be similar along some 
dimensions. In fact, their proximity is a measure of their competitive- 
ness. Over time, “snapshots” of the changing product position can be 
made, so that shifts in relative position can be charted, and the process 
of life cycle change studied in detail. 
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Market segmentation studies, Green, Carmone and Robinson 
suggested, are a second potential area for application of MDS. By 
partitioning the space which represents all consumer perceptions 
into homogeneous subspaces of ideal points or proximate perceptions, a 
marketing manager can (1) modify the product so as to more closely 
approximate the ideal points of a given segment, or alternatively, 
(2) attempt to move the segment’s consensual ideal point toward the 
brand, through advertising. 

MDS also holds great potential for the development of new products, 
as well as prediction of the market share which such innovations might 
expect to capture. 

In the past decade, MDS has been applied to various marketing 
situations, but much such research is proprietary. 

MDS was used by Neidell (1969) to map physicians’ perceptions of, 
and preferences for, brands of drugs within two classes of ethical 
pharmaceuticals. Perceptual space data were gathered from a sample of 
genera! medical practitioners who were asked to judge the similarity 
of all possible product pairs, including five “real” brands and one 
hypothetical “ideal brand.” The perceptions clustered along easily 
interpretable dimensions of potency and side-effects, and two market 
segments were developed from the respondent clusters. While both 
identified an ideal brand as one with few side-effects, the doctors 
differed in their preference for level of potency, with some physicians 
opting for a very mild drug. Neidell’s study shows the possibility of seg- 
menting the market according to “ideal brand” location, thereby 
fulfilling one primary criterion for evaluating segmentation approaches, 
which is “the degree to which the segments are likely to exhibit different 
responses to marketing variables” (Blattberg and Sen, 1974). 

Among more recent studies which added to an understanding of the 
potential of MDS are Ryan’s (1973) examination of consumer 
preferences for different brands of a particular durable good at a given 
price, and Deutscher’s (1974) study of Californians’ perceptions of 
credit sources, in which a means of measuring change in the multi- 
dimensional structure over time was developed. 

Some researchers have attempted to use MDS, as Green and 
Carmone (1972) suggested, in identifying marketing needs, or “openings 
for new products in multi-dimensional space” (Morgan and Purnell, 
1969). Morgan and Purnell attempted to identify a “new political 
party which would stand the best chance of survival” in Britain. 
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Shocker and Srinivasan (1974) proposed a more sophisticated 
approach to identification of new product ideas: L/Near programing 
technique for Multidimensional Analysis of Preferences (LINMAP), 
to analyze the preferences of each individual in a sample of product 
users. Each individual’s ideal point and salience weight for attributes 
in the space are determined and a distance model of choice postulated 
for each user. This choice model is then used to predict the possibility of 
the consumer’s choosing some hypothetical product which has been 
located by a search through product space in a “best” location. 

Despite the existence of models like Shocker and Srinivasan’s, 
Green (1975) who has written more than any other marketing researcher 
about the application of MDS, feels that “MDS procedures are usually 
woefully inadequate for generating, or testing, really new product 
ideas.” 

The original attraction of MDS was that it could yield tightly con- 
strained metric representations in a visually translatable structure from 
merely ordinal data (Shepard et al., 1972). Much research utilizing 
MDS continues to foster methodological development, as this tech- 
nique is polished (Day et al., 1976). As more elegant models are 
developed, MDS may yield more substantial contributions to the 
advancement of social science theory-testing and more practical 
guidance to marketers. 


GROUP INTERVIEWING 


Another methodology widely used in research in marketing settings, 
and one that is gaining attention by other social sciences, is focused 
group interviewing. Marketing studies employ group interviewing 
to ascertain the appeal of a new product, the effectiveness of an advertis- 
ing campaign, or the acceptability of product design and packaging. 
Advertising and product designers find it helpful to hear the actual 
terms used and feelings expressed by potential customers; group 
interviews also provide communication between marketing managers 
and consumers. : 

Group interviews are comparatively inexpensive, not only in- 
trinsically but because their use as a preliminary step to more struc- 
tured data-gathering can prevent expensive mistakes. Group interview- 
ing encourages “safety in numbers,” which appears to inspire greater 
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spontaneity, candor, and frank emotional responses among group 
respondents (than if they were interviewed individually). 

The most valuable contribution of focused group interviews to the 
research process, however, remains a methodological one: the de- 
termination of topics and question wording for questionnaire construc- 
tion. The results of group interviews, if considered alone, can some- 
times be misleading. In fact, the greatest weakness of the method is that 
it may produce biased data, either because the group moderator is inept, 
because the small sample of respondents are unrepresentative of the 
target population, or for other reasons. 

Calder (1977) concludes that focused group interviewing is one of the 
main qualitative methods in marketing research and advocates its use to 
any behavioral scientist as a prior step to more quantitative methods of 
data-gathering. It is especially useful in formative evaluation research. 


FORMATIVE EVALUATION 


Marketing researchers have also popularized a general approach 
called formative evaluation, a type of research that is conducted while 
an activity, process, or system is ongoing, in order to improve its 
effectiveness. In contrast, summative evaluation is a type of research 
that is conducted in order to research a decision about the effectiveness 
of an activity, process, or system after it has run its course. 

During the 1970s there has been a movement toward evaluation 
research on the part of many behavioral scientists, and a number of text- 
books, reviews, and journals are now available on this topic. By 1977, 
there were 34,000 publications on educational evaluations alone in the 
Educational Resources Information Center (ERIC), a national 
information system. However, much of the writing about evaluation has 
been summative in nature, essentially looking backward in order to 
reach a judgment about whether an activity, process, or system has 
reached its objectives. 

Obviously, gaining a scientific basis for forming such a Judgment 
earlier, while the program is still in-process, is often much more 
valuable. Research in marketing settings, perhaps because of its more 
applied nature, has pioneered in such formative evaluation. On many 
university campuses, the only course dealing with formative evaluation 
methods is taught in a department of marketing. Such methods provide 
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a means (1) of obtaining feedforward data from an intended audience 
about their needs, and other variables, and (2) of pretesting an activity, 
process, or system prior to its widespread use, so zhat its effectiveness 
can be predicted, and, eventually, improved (Rogers et al., 1977a). 
As such, formative evaluation is a means of coping with uncertainty; 
formative evaluation is a means of coping with uncertainty; formative 
evaluation methods are most valuable when such uncertainty is greatest, 
as when a new audience is involved, when the relevant qualities of an 
audience may be changing, and/or when the behavior being investi- 
gated has not been previously studied. 

Most nonmarketing behavioral scientists have made relatively 
little use of formative evaluation to date (except perhaps in the limited 
sense of pretesting questionnaires and other data-gathering instru- 
ments). We expect that the relatively qualitative methods of formative 
evaluation, including focused group interviewing (discussed previous- 
ly), will receive much more attention tn social research in the future. 

For example, most diffusion research is essentially the summative 
evaluation of recent diffusion campaigns. A formative evaluation 
approach to diffusion, which certain marketing scholars have 
pioneered, would instead focus on such research questions as the 
acceptability of the innovation (Rogers and Pareek, 1977), on pretesting 
the sociolinguistics of the innovation, and, even more generally, on 
determining audience needs for the innovation. Sucha shift to formative 
evaluation would ultimately increase “audience power” and be more 
consistent with the convergence model of communication, which is now 
beginning to supplement the previous linear, one-way model of per- 
suasive communication. 


DISCUSSION 


We have provided selected examples in this paper to illustrate the 
complementary, reciprocal nature of the work done by marketing 
researchers and other social scientists. Testing social science theories 
in marketing settings offers the following advantages: 

(1) Funding is more readily available for research with an immediate 
and apparent application to solving social problems. 

(2) By testing theory in the “real world,” marketing researchers can 
gain the advantages of a realistic context without relinquishing all the 
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benefits derived from scientifically controlled experimentation. The 
enriched context of a marketing situation introduces variables (such as 
the distribution system) which are difficult to duplicate in the labora- 
tory, yet the intervention 1s controlled so that hypotheses can be tested 
more precisely. Marketing settings offer an unusual opportunity to 
control the experimental stimulus, which is often a particular product, 
communication, message, or channel. 

(3) The multidisciplinary approach of marketing research obviates 
a narrowly constricted disciplinary bias toward certain preferred 
methodologies and models. In marketing research, the focus is on 
reaching a solution, not on any particularly favored theoretic path for 
reaching that desired end. 

Certain disadvantages also attend the testing of social theories in 
marketing settings. Although the present article focused on positive 
examples of such tests, numerous cases could be cited in which 
marketing research has failed to make a theoretical contribution, for 
one or more of several reasons: 

(1) The pragmatism which is one of the great strengths of marketing 
research can also constitute a weakness. Because of its highly applied 
nature, market research risks reduction to the level of elementary and 
redundant problem-solving, of attention to research questions with no 
broad theoretical implications. 

(2) Although recent years have seen an encouraging trend toward 
addressing important social issues with marketing tools, marketing 
research has concentrated in the past on the “cold sores” of society and 
ignored the “cancers.” Few of the impressive analytical powers of 
marketing researchers have been applied to solving important social 
problems. 

(3) Unfortunately, funding by private sources leads to restriction 
On access to the results of much marketing research. Too often, impor- 
tant work is regarded as proprietary information, and is not available 
in the public domain. 

Despite such specific disadvantages, the testing of social theories 
in marketing settings is on the whole beneficial and leads to gains in the 
theory and method of social science. Marketing studies, such as those 
reviewed in this article, have helped to broaden social science theory, 
particularly diffusion theory, which has been restricted by redundant, 
narrowly classical, and stereotyped application. 

Social scientists in many fields have much to gain from moving their 
“record needle” out of the groove in which it is caught to play a wider 
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range of theoretical themes. “Marketing” has a pejorative ring in some 
academic circles, mainly because the term is narrowly construed as 
synonymous with advertising and commercially motivated manipula- 
ion of human behavior. As the possibilities for social marketing 
are more widely recognized, perhaps social -science researchers will 
more fully acknowledge the potentia. for learning from the marketing 
research tradition. 


NOTES 


l. Perhaps there was even an era previous to this borrowing phase, when marketing 
scholars paid little attention to the potential of contributions by sociologists and others. 
Jonassen (1959) concluded that “Writers of marketing textbooks, while showing evidence 
of some of the substance of sociology, rarely mention sociology or sociologists.” 

2. During this more recent era, marketing scholars have continued applications 
of the basic diffusion framework to the marketing of new products; examples are Baum- 
garten (1975), Reynolds and Darden (1971), Uhl et al. (1970), and Donnelly and Etzel 
(1973). 

3. A further reduction could undoubtedly be made if “passive” strategies of behavior 
change (that is, those that would not require each individual to take action) were adopted. 
An illustration is legislation to require inflatable air cushions: death or life-threatening 
injury occur for less than 3% of occupants of air cushion-equipped vehicles (in severe 
crashes), for 5% using seat belts, and 11% not using belts (Robertson, 1972). 

_ 4. Kotler (1972) defined marketing management as “the analysis, planning, imple- 
mentation, and contro! of programs designed to bring about desired exchanges with 
target audiences for the purpose of personal end mutual gain.” 

5. This distinction between push and pull may parallel Kotler and Zaltman’s (1972) 
differentiation between selling and marketing. 

6. Such a convergence model of communication is implied by more recent concep- 
tions of marketing as a process that is driven by consumers’ needs. 

7. A more detailed discussion of the sociolinguistics of condoms in {ndia/Kenya/ 
Sri Lanka, and of other research methodolagies in investigating the acceptability of 
contraceptives, is provided by Rogers and Pareek (1977). 
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Contributions of Socialization Theory 
to Consumer Behavior Research 


SCOTT WARD 
Harvard University 


Consumer researchers have shown interest in socialization theories in 
recent years, reflecting growing demands to understand consumer 
behavior patterns among children, adolescents, and family groups. 
These research interests grew from widespread concern with public 
policy and regulatory issues pertaining to effects of advertising on 
children. Growing research interests in “consumer socialization” reflects 
the need to more broadly study the relative influence of advertising 
and other socialization agents on developing patterns of consumer 
behavior. In short, the scope of research has widened from focused 
studies of short-term cognitive effects of television advertising, to 
broader studies of the multiple influences on patterns of developing 
consumer skills, attitudes, and knowledge. 

This paper will review the contributions socialization theories can 
make to consumer research, and, conversely, contributions consumer 
research can make to socialization theory. The major theoretical 
approaches to socialization research will be reviewed and key research 
issues addressed. 

While there are several distinct socialization theories, the term 
“socialization theory” is used here to refer to the common elements 
found in these theories which attempt to describe and explain the 
“whole process by which an individual develops, through transaction 
with other people, his specific patterns of socially relevant behavior 
and experience” (Zigler and Child, 1969). 

This definition of socialization stresses (1) a process orientation; 
(2) the priority of social influences; (3) interest in cognition and behavior 
in the social environment. It clearly positions socialization research 
in relation to other theoretical approaches applied in consumer 
research. For example, the emphasis on social influences is distinct 
from traditions in consumer research which focus only on intra- 
individual processes, e.g., multiattribute models or personality theory. 
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And the emphasis on development suggests that socialization re- 
searchers are concerned with interindividual variation across time 
and/or age groupings, rather than interindividual variation among 
similar types of people. 


CONTRIBUTIONS OF SOCIALIZATION THEORY 
TO CONSUMER RESEARCH 


While sccialization theory applies to social development at any 
point in the life cycle, and in a variety of settings, its application in 
consumer research has-been to problems involving preadults. Socializa- 
tion theory holds promise for focusing the attention of consumer 
behavior researchers in at least four areas: 


(1) Socialization theory focuses attention on youth and develop- 
ment. Most consumer research applications of socialization theory 
have focused on 5-12-year-old children, although research has focused 
on adolescents (Stephens and Moore, 1974; Ward and Wackman, 1971), 
and one study on preschool-aged children (Wartella and Ettema, 1974). 

While the conceptual underpinnings are diverse, socialization 
theory at least provides a useful organizing context for research applied 
to consumer behavior during child development. Additionally, it 
provides consumer researchers with theories and data basic to a number 
of applied problems, e.g., research on parent-child relationships is 
basic to applied investigations of how parents influence children’s 
consumer learning, how children influence parental purchases, and 
so forth. 


(2) Socialization theory focuses attention on the interaction of 
factors affecting consumer behavior. Socialization and consumer 
researchers share an orientation toward multivariate explanations for 
behavior. In socialization research, the family unit is generally recog- 
nized as the most important influence on preadults, but other influences, 
such as peers, schools, and mass media, are receiving increasing atten- 
tion as socialization agents. Consequently, socialization theory pro- 
vides useful conceptual and methodological models for studying 
multiple influences on consumer behavior. 


(3) Socialization theory focuses attention on the linkages between 
intraindividual processes and overt behavior. A critical issue in be- 
havioral science research generally—-and in consumer research 
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specifically—is the issue of linkages between cognitions and behavior. 
When, how, and under what circumstances are cognitive states func- 
tionally related to behavior? Some approaches to socialization research 
(particularly, cognitive development theory) stress qualitative changes 
which occur in children’s cognitive structures over time, and increasing 
attention is being paid to the linxages between cognitive structures 
and behavioral patterns. This new direction in socialization research 
holds promise for contributing to contemporary interests in such 
consumer research areas as information-processing. 


(4) Socialization theory focuses attention on interactions between 
environmental influences: and intraindividual processes. Research 
in consumer behavior has tended to focus either on intraindividual 
processes (e.g., attitude research) or on interindividual] processes 
(word-of-mouth influences), although consumer researchers recognize 
the conceptual importance of the interaction of these processes. For 
example, it would seem that part af the appeal of the research tradition 
on self-confidence and persuasibility is that the central concepts 
linked both inter- and intraindividual events. The concept of risk, for 
example, was applied both to the intraindividual processing of risk 
involved in a consumer choice and to the interpersonal risk involved in 
making a consumer decision in a social environment (see Cox, 1967). 
While socialization theory stresses behavior in the social environment, 
causal factors stem both from inirapersonal conceptualizations (e.g., 
cognitive development theory approaches) and from conceptualizations 
of environmental influences (e.g., imitation learning-theory approach- 
es). Additionally, research by the “neo-Piagetians” (to be discussed 
shortly) holds promise for more explicitly relating cognitive development 
phenomena and environmental influences. These conceptual advances 
would be quite useful in several zreas of consumer research. 


(5) Socialization theory focuses attention on specifying key 
dependent variables. The sheer diversity of consumption behavior, 
and the variety of theoretical approaches to study in the field, often 
result in the selection of dependent variables which reflect the momen- 
tary interests of the researcher, rather than selection based on a priori 
theory, or even on the basis of consensus about the most important 
issues for research. Because socialization theory denotes processes 
resulting in “specific patterns of socially relevant behavior and experi- 
ence” consumer researchers interested in consumer socialization must 
give careful thought to just what dependent variables are important. 
And since consumer socialization implies a broad range of attitudes, 
knowledge, and skills, research in this area might help to develop a 
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widely shared set of key outcomes which, in turn, may help to define and 
focus consumer behavior research. 

These potential contributions of socialization theory to the field 
of consumer research depend in large part on the skill with which 
consumer researchers select, adapt, and apply concepts to. the consumer 
context. Earlier traditions in consumer behavior suffered from “un- 
critical borrowing” of concepts, measures, and research procedures 
which were appropriate for clinical psychology purposes, but misleading 
when applied to consumer behavior (see Kassarjian, 1971; for a review 
of the literature). Of the several dominant theoretical approaches to 
socialization theory and research, three seem particularly pertinent for 
consumer behavior research: cognitive development theories, social 
learning theories, and conceptualizations of family interaction. We turn 
now to an overview of various approaches and a discussion of appli- 
cations of the three key theories in consumer research. 


APPROACHES TO SOCIALIZATION RESEARCH | 


Zigler and Child identify six major disciplines and approaches to 
socialization research: 


(1) social anthropology: e.g., Mead (1939, 1949) and Whiting and Child’s 
(1953) research on child-rearing patterns in different societies; 


(2) psychoanalysis: e.g., Freud’s basic concern with development and early 
attention to the quality of parent-child relations; 


(3) the normative-maturational approaches: e.g., the essentially atheoretical 
_ approaches of Gessell (1937); 


(4) the cognitive development approaches: e.g., stage theories of cognitive 
development, most often associated with Piaget (1928, 1952, 1954); 


(5) the genetic and constitutional approaches which focus on variability in 
biological factors and may enjoy renewed interest with the current rapid 
growth of research on the neurological bases of behavior; 


(6) learning theory approaches, including neo-Hullian stimulus-response 
theories, more recent social learning theories, and Skinnerian functional 
analysis of behavior. 


Cognitive development and learning-theory approaches pre- 
dominate in recent socialization research. Cognitive development 
theory has been the most prevalent theoretical tradition applied in 
consumer socialization research, since it is the most complete conceptu- 
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alization bearing on age-related changes in cognitive processes. Con- 
sequently, these theories have been usefully applied to policy and 
marketing management problems concerning .short-term effects of 
television advertising on children, e.g., their recall and comprehension 
of commercial content. 

While learning-theory approaches have been less frequently applied, 
it is likely that applications to consumer socialization will increase, 
since consumer researchers are comfortable with the experimental 
procedures and concepts in learnirng-theory approaches, and since 
research in this area has proceeded to the point where experimental 
methodology is appropriate to test specific hypotheses. 

The cognitive development approach refers to the relatively 
complete theoretical work most closely identified with Piaget and his 
coworkers (1953, 1962), Kohlberg (1963a, b, 1966), and “neo- 
Piagetians” who are currently seeking to extend and elaborate cognitive 
developmental theories (Pascual-Leone, 1970; Case, 1974). 

Development theory posits that children undergo qualitative changes 
in the way they organize and use information to direct their behavior. 
For Piaget, this process constitutes intellectual development; tightly 
organized and integrated “structures” of cognition characterize the 
thought processes of the child at distinct, age-related “stages” of 
intellectual development. 

The concept of cognitive states has several implications for how 
children perceive and think (Kohlberg, 1963b). First stages imply 
distinct, qualitative differences in children’s modes of thinking or 
problem-solving at different stages. Second, stages of thought form 
an invariant sequence in individual development, so although environ- 
mental factors may alter the rate of growth, they do not change the 
sequence. Third, stages of thought form structured wholes, so that a 
child will show thinking typical of his stage in numerous situations that 
may differ widely. Fourth, cognitive stages are hierarchical and integra- 
tive: higher stages become increasingly differentiated and at the same 
time integrate lower stages at a new level of organization; in short, 
one stage “melds” into another. 

Piaget posits four stages of cognitive development: the sensory 
motor stage (infancy); the preoperational stage (roughly corresponding 
to ages 4-7); and concrete operational] stage (roughly, ages 8-11), and the 
formal operations stage (adolescents). Concepts differentiating 
cognitive processing at these stages include “centration,” referring to 
stage-related abilities to focus on and use information available in 
situations and “perceptual boundedness,” referring to developmental 
patterns of children’s use of environmental cues. Other dimensions of 
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cognitive development which have been useful in consumer socializa- 
tion research include: (1) the gradual development of causal reasoning 
processes such that older children are better able to relate events ina 
causal sequence; (2) the development in middle childhood (about nine 
or ten years of age) of the ability to infer motives in evaluating actions, 
such as identifying the motives of advertisers in commercials; and 
(3) the general growth in more flexible information-gathering strategies 
as children proceed from the preoperational to the concrete-opera- 
tional stage. 

A complete review of applications of cognitive development theory to 
consumer socialization research is beyond the scope of this paper. 
Suffice it to say that the theory has been usefully applied to such 
consumer-related matters as effects of television advertising on children 
(Ward, 1972) and consumer skill-learning during childhood (Ward, 
Wackman, and Wartella, 1977) and adolescence (Moschis, 1976). 

Cognitive development theories have been criticized in at least two 
areas which are pertinent to consumer socialization research. First, 
social-learning theorists assert that cognitive development theories 
fail to attend to intraindividual variation due to biological, socio- 
economic, and personality differences. Second, some criticize develop- 
mental theories for their failure to take into account the effects of 
interpersonal interaction. Calder et al. (1975), for example, assert that 
developmental theories merely postulate “biological constraints.” But 
this criticism fails to note that Piaget’s theory specifically emphasizes 
the role of the environment in development. To Piaget, development 
is the internal process of “equilibration,” which in turn is a function of 
activity and experience; moreover, the central concepts of assimilation 
and accommodation refer explicitly to interaction between the organ- 
ism and the environment. 

A final criticism of developmental theory is that Piaget does not 
specify the mechanisms linking developmental. states and behavior. 
The neo-Piagetians have begun to address this issue. For example, 
Pascual-Leone (1970) posits the concept of “M Space” as a measurable 
construct underlying development. The concept refers to the size of 
an individual’s central processing space. In addition, the theory posits 
constructs representing learning, affective and stylistic influences on 
cognitive processing. The importance of neo-Piagetian theory is that 
it states testable propositions concerning the interactions of these 
constructs in determining subject performance. 
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POTENTIAL CONTRIBUTIONS OF COGNITIVE-DEVELOPMENT THEORIES 


As mentioned earlier, the primary utility of cognitive development 
theories in consumer research to this point has been their utility in 
providing concepts useful in describing and explaining age-related 
differences in children’s responses to advertising. The potential utility 
of developmental theory may be more broadly applied in consumer 
socialization research, however. For example, the theory is useful in 
understanding children’s selection, storage, evaluation, and use of infor- 
mation, and has been used as the basis for an information-processing 
mode! of consumer socialization (Ward, Wackman, and Wartella, 
1977). l 

A second area of application concerns the issue of environmental 
impact on the pace of cognitive development. Socialization theorists 
have demonstrated that children from more “stimulus rich” environ- 
ments can perform tasks children at comparable stages from less rich 
environments cannot perform. Evidence for different kinds of family 
impact on consumer socialization processes at different developmental 
stages is summarized later in this paper. 


CONTRIBUTIONS OF LEARNING THEORY 
TO CONSUMER SOCIALIZATION RESEARCH 


While learning theories have been extensively applied in other areas 
of consumer research, their applications have been far more limited, to 
this point, in research on consumer socialization. Goldberg and Gorn 
(1974) and Atkin (1975) have employed learning theory notions in some 
of their research. 

Zigler and Child (1969) identify three major learning-theory ap- 
proaches employed in socialization research: stimulus-response analysis 
of the neo-Hullians (Dollard and Miller, 1950; Sears et al., 1957); 
“functional analysis” of behavior, most closely identified with Skinner’s 
position (Byou and Baer, 1961; Krasner and Ullman, 1965); and social 
learning theories (Bandura, 1963; Walters and Parke, 1964). Of these 
three, social learning-theory approaches would seem to hold some 
promise for researchers interested in consumer socialization. In fact, 
Bandura has commented on the applicability of social learning con- 
cepts (e.g., modeling, imitation) to such applied problems as long- 
term effects of television advertising on children (Bandura, 1971). 
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Learning-theory approaches to consumer socialization research 
would seem to be usefully applied to consumer socialization research at 
this time, for a variety of reasons. First, previous research from the 
cognitive development viewpoint has defined stage-related charac- 
teristics of children which should be taken into account in learning- 
theory experiments. Second, survey research approaches have pre- 
dominated to this point and the time is ripe for carefully controlled 
laboratory and field experiments (Adler et al., 1977). Finally learning 
theory emphasizes the role of the external environment, such as market- 
ing influences, family and peer group pressures. Compelling policy 
questions concern defining the effects of these environmental influences, 
and they have not been adequately addressed in previous cognitive 
developmental research. 

There are several factors mitigating against learning-theory appli- 
cation in consumer socialization research, however. Since policy 
relevant research demands attention to external validity issues, ex- 
ceedingly careful controls and procedures are required. In turn, this 
requires large budget research and high time investments. Moreover, 
learning-theory approaches in socialization research have been 
criticized for simply demonstrating the applicability of theory, rather 
than addressing major conceptual issues. This problem is akin to the 
familiar criticism of consumer researchers for uncritically “borrowing” 
basic discipline concepts and theories and applying them to consump- 
tion phenomena. Finally, just as cognitive development theories are 
often criticized for failure to adequately address the role of the environ- 
ment, learning theorists are criticized for only seeing forces applied 
to the child as important. They fail to take account of sequential changes 
in children’s psychological structure, which are clearly demonstrated in 
research (Kohlberg, 1963a, b). 


OTHER APPROACHES TO — 
CONSUMER SOCIALIZATION RESEARCH 


Other theoretical approaches which have been applied to consumer 
socialization research issues have been attribution theory (Robertson 
and Rossiter, 1974) and family interaction theories (Ward, Popper, and 
Wackman, 1977). The latter include applications of research on family 
communication patterns to consumer socialization outcomes in 
adolescents, such as decisions on saving/spending patterns, product 
assortments, and brand choices (Moschis, 1976). Another approach has 
conceptualized family units in terms of patterns of responses to chil- 
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dren’s purchase influence attempts for various products, in different 
situations (Ward, Popper, and Wackman, 1977). For example, family 
units are characterized in terms of consistency of maternal responses 
such as yielding, negotiating, stalling, and so on for product requests 
made in different situations, e.g., as a function of television advertising 
exposure, peer interaction, in-store experience, and so forth. 

Family interaction approaches to consumer socialization research 
can be.traced to a rich literature in socialization theory. Some of 
the earliest work in socialization attempted to relate family variables 
to child outcomes. The limited success of this research was probably due 
to the fact that global, structural, independent variables were used 
(e.g., socioeconomic status, ethnicity) which were conceptually quite 
“distant” from the specific outcome measures of children’s behavior. 

Socialization researchers then turned to unidimensional approaches 
to conceptualizing and assessing family patterns, e.g., Miller and 
Swanson’s (1958) entrepreneurial and bureaucratic families and Burgess 
and Locke’s (1953) institutional and companionship family types. The 
evidence for high relationships among the various dimensions that make 
up the major continuum is not impressive. Furthermore, when re- 
searchers have correlated various parental behaviors they have found 
little evidence of high relationships. For example, in a longitudinal 
study, Kagan and Moss (1960) found only two of twelve correlations 
4mong maternal behaviors to be statistically significant in both the 
infancy to three-year-old period and the three to six-year-old period. 
Only for the six-to-ten age range were maternal behaviors reasonably 
consistent, with seven of twelve correlations significant. 

The generally low correlations between family dimensions spurred 
investigators to a second analytic approach. In this view, combinations 
of two or more dimensions are conceptualized and measured as distinct 
influences on child development. For example, Williams (1958) used the 
variables of extent of parental love and parental authority to identify 
four family socialization types: authoritarian to exploitative, demo- 
cratic to overprotective, permissive to overindulgent, and ignoring to 
self-centered. And Chaffee et al. (1973) used socio-oriented and 
concept-oriented communication patterns to identify four types of 
_ family communication environments: pluralistic, consensual, laissez 
faire, and protective. 

The development of these two-dimensional typologies is based on 
the idea that specific combinations of the two (or more) underlying 
dimensions represent qualitatively distinct and meaningful environ- 
ments for the child. Research does indicate that, in some instances, 
the typology predicts somewhat better thana simple linear combination 
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of the two underlying variables (Chaffee et al., 1973) But the improve- 
ments in prediction are not very large. Furthermore, when the re- 
searcher moves beyond two dimensions, the number of possible types 
becomes very large and, as a consequence, very difficult to deal with 
conceptually. 

The third multidimensional approach actually involves an implicit 
view of family patterns. This conception emerges when a set of measures 
of various family or parent behavior dimensions is included in multi- 
variate analysis, such as a regression analysis. In this kind of analysis 
each family is viewed as a vector of responses, e.g., frequency of punish- 
ment, affection, parental power, maternal restrictiveness, and so forth. 

While there are no formally specified family interaction theories, 
it would be useful to conceptualize particular aspects of family interac- 
tion which are closely related to—but independent of-—child-consumer 
socialization variables. Research which attempts to relate variables such 
as mother-child interaction about consumption, and the buying 
context, may be a step in the right direction. 


CURRENT ISSUES IN APPLYING SOCIALIZATION THEORIES 
IN CONSUMER RESEARCH 


The major issue in consumer socialization research is not which 
of the various theoretical approaches reviewed here is more or less 
appropriate for the correspondent and empirical development of the 
area of research. Each approach may be more pertinent than other 
approaches for investigation of particular phenomena, and there is a 
need for various perspectives as Robertson (1975) points out. 

One set of issues concerns conceptual and operational approaches 
to research. There is little agreement among researchers about key 
concepts, e.g., some argue for the usefulness of the concept of “con- 
sumer role” (Moschis, 1976), while others suggest that it restricts the 
scope of investigation to only those relatively infrequent instances 
of extensive, purposive buyer behavior (Ward, 1974). Similarly, some 
call for broad, longitudinal, sociological approaches to research, while 
others argue for more “microscopic” investigations. Of course, legiti- 
mate arguments can be made for both levels of analysis, but there is no 
consensus about key directions for research, much less development of 
standard measures which would help to unify the developing body of 
empirical knowledge. 

Another major issue concerns the specific mechanisms by which 
environmental variables—particularly the family—-have an impact 
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on consumer socialization. This is an important policy question, since 
it bears on applied issues of whether, how, and to what extent parents 
mediate the impact on children of marketing influences. The issue is also 
an important one conceptually, since it addresses the major question of 
how cognitive structures are related to behavior—to date, issues which 
have largely been treated independently in cognitive development 
and social-learning theories. 

In our research, we found evidence for ihe importance of family 
interaction on the development of consumer skills, but the nature 
of impact varied by age of child. Additionally, different aspects of 
parent-child interaction were differentially important at different ages. 
We reasoned that children learn consumer skills in three primary ways: 
(1) through direct interaction with parents; (2) by observing particular 
parental consumer behavior; and (3) by engaging independently in 
consumer activities, perhaps with some direct or indirect parental 
supervision. In a large-scale study of 615 kindergarten, third, and 
sixth-grade children and their mothers, we examined the extent to which 
these mechanisms influenced consumer skill outcomes. These included 
information-processing skills, such as awareness of brand names, infor- 
mation sources for new products, bases for comparing brands, and so 
on, and money-use skills, including number and type of norms for 
spending and saving, number of uses of child’s income, and so forth. 
There were four classes of independent variables: 


(1) mother-child interaction variable, such as frequency of negotiating 
purchase requests, frequency of refuses with explanation, and flexibility 
in responding to purchase requests; 


(2) mother’s own consumer behavior variables, such as frequency of using 
contextual attributes in purchases, relative effectiveness of information- 
use in purchases, and total information use in purchases; 


(3) mother’s consumer-education goals and attitude variables, such as 
number of money goals and number of quality-shopping goals; 


(4) child-opportunity variables, such as number of different sources for 
money and total child income. 


Results (Table 1) indicate that the family-context variables ac- 
counted for roughtly 12% of the variance of child skill behaviors—a 
multiple R of about .36. While the R? is not large, we did find that 
different family-context variables had a differing impact on the skill 
behaviors of children at different ages. For example, mother-child 
interaction was most important for younger children, while mother’s 
own behavior was more important for older children. These results 
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TABLE 1 
Average Percentage of Variance of Child Skill Behaviors 
Accounted for by Family Context Variables 
Within Grade Levels 





Grade Level 


Kindergarten 3rd Grade 6th Grade 
Skill Behaviors } 12.6 11.6 12.9 
N = (16) (16) (16) 





NOTE: Ns are the number of regressions conducted for each class of variables within 
each grade level. The number of respondents included in each regression analysis is 
as follows: K = 205; 3 = 202; 6 = 208. 


suggest the importance of early communication with children about 
consumption and also indicate that observational learning may be an 
important mechanism among older children (Ward et al., 1977: chs. 1, 
6, 7). | 

In other analyses, we found evidence for three different processes 
underlying parental influences on children’s consumer socialization: 
parents influence the rates of children’s developing cognitive abilities—a 
finding strongly supported in the basic socialization literature. They 
also help (or hinder) children’s application of already existing cogni- 
tive skills, e.g., whether or not a child actually uses his/her abilities to 
examine multiple attributes of objects and applies it to evaluate brands 
depends in part on family influences. Third, parents directly influence 
children’s consumer-skill development through family interaction. 

We believe the seemingly low magnitude of family impact is due to 
the fairly gross levels of measurement we employed in this initial study 
of parental impact on consumer socialization. More encouraging 
are the results indicating age-related differences in the impact of family 
influences and the tentative evidence for the three different processes by 
which family influences’ occur. 

Further research which pursues the issue of family influences on 
children’s behavior holds the promise of addressing important contem- 
porary policy issues. Additionally, consumer researchers could make a 
“return contribution” to socialization theorists by potentially address- 
ing the compelling conceptual issue of how cognitive stages and environ- 
mental influences interact in shaping children’s behavior. 
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THE CONCEPT OF MARKETING 


As the material, technological, social, and cultural foundations 
of our society underwent change over the years, the boundaries of 
marketing were continuously being redefined. In answer to the question 
“What is marketing?” a host of definitions have been put forward. 


It has been described by one person or another as a business activity; 
as a group of related business activities; as a trade phenomenon; as 
a frame of mind; as a coordinative, integrative function in policy making; 
as a sense of business purpose; as an economic process; as a structure 
of institutions; as the process of exchanging or transferring ownership 
of products; as a process of concentration, equalization, and dispersion; 
as the creation of time, place, and possession utilities; as a process of 
demand-and-supply adjustment, and as many other things [Marketing 
Staff, 1965]. 


APPROACHES TO MARKETING 


Basically, there has been a series of fundamental approaches to 
the study of marketing: the commodity approach, the institutional 
approach, the functional approach, the managerial or systems ap- 
proach, and a social (1.e., a societal) approach (Kotler, 1972b; Heidings- 
field and Blankenship, 1974). In actuality, fora complete understanding 
of marketing, none of these approaches can be used exclusively of 
the others. 
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The commodity approach to the study of marketing has been con- 
cerned with examining how specific products and services are produced 
and distributed. The gathering of information about each commodity 
includes knowledge of the channels of distribution used, processes, 
particular brands, advertising practices, and any other factors involved 
in the marketing process. It would be an endless task, however, to 
attempt to develop a theory of marketing from a specific commodity, 
approach because it would require examining the marketing process 
for every product sold in every market in the world. The commodity 
approach does provide a powerful classificator scheme for products 
and services which proves to be a somewhat useful device for the de- 
scription of marketing. Goods can be classified as consumer or indus- 
trial, as raw materials, fabricated parts, supplies, or equipment, and 
as convenience, shopping or specialty goods. A different set of mar- 
keting practices exists for each. 

The institutional approach views marketing as a complex set of 
agencies involved in moving goods and services from producer to 
consumer. Each distribution link in the marketing process is analyzed 
as a part of the overall marketing mechanism. This approach places 
a great deal of emphasis on the “middlemen” of the marketing distribu- 
tion channels. The middlemen are those individuals and business 
organizations that specialize in performing the various functions 
and services necessary in the delivery of the product to the end 
consumer. Classification of the numerous distributional chain links 
is usually done on the basis of (a) whether or not title is taken to the 
goods handled, and (b) the position of the link in the overall channel 
of distribution. 

The functional approach examines marketing in terms of the eco- 
nomic services involved in the flow of goods from producer to the 
final market. These services may be divided into three major groups: 
functions of exchange, functions of physical supply, and facilitating 
functions (Heidingsfield and Blankenship, 1974). Buying and selling 
are functions of exchange. Transportation and storage are functions 
of physical supply. Facilitating functions include financing, risk- 
taking, collecting market information, and grading products. 

The managerial or systems approach views the various elements 
of a marketing program as being interrelated. The various departments 
in a marketing-oriented company neéd to be aware that their actions 
may have an effect on the company’s ability to develop and maintain 
markets. That is, all the departments in an organization and not just 
sales and marketing affect customer relations. In the systems approach, 
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the entire firm must become thoroughly committed to the marketing 
concept, defined by Kotler (1972a: 27) “as a customer orientation 
backed by integrated marketing aimed at generating customer satisfac- 
tion and long-run consumer welfare as the key to satisfying organization 
goals.” 

The societal approach examines the effects marketing has on society 
and the environment. The various social costs and benefits involved 
in marketing decisions are the main concern of this approach. Market 
efficiency, product quality, advertising claims, and environmental! 
by-products are often studied from a normative viewpoint. This view- 
point is more often that of a concerned citizen or government bureau- 
crat than that of the business manager. Still, this approach is important 
because it considers marketing as an integral part of the overall func- 
tioning of society. Besides its concern with the interrelatedness of 
marketing and society, this approach examines the interdisciplinary 
contributions that can be made to marketing by the social sciences: 
sociology and social psychology. 

Each of these basic approaches provides some understanding of 
different aspects of the marketplace, but none really provides an under- 
lying theory of the marketing process. These approaches have been 
either overly descriptive of what exists in the marketplace or underly 
normative as to what should. 


MARKETING AS EXCHANGE 


Perhaps the best approach is one that has been developed just 
recently. In searching for a generic concept of marketing, Kotler (1972a: 
12) defined marketing as “the set of human activities directed at facili- 
tating and consummating exchanges.” This view of marketing as 
exchange was later expanded by Bagozzi (1975). 

Marketing under this definition improves in its clarity for several 
reasons (Kotler, 1972a): the definition specifically locates marketing 
“in the realm of human activities,” distinguishing it from production 
and consumption. Marketing is seen as “directed at facilitating and 
consummating exchanges” which “can cover both the pursuit of trans- 
- actions and exchange relationships.” Transactions are seen as being 
a onetime exchange while exchange relationships are of a more enduring 
nature. The definition also avoids several pitfalls. It avoids specifying 
what is being exchanged and it avoids taking the point of view of either 
the buyer or the seller. 
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Kotler (1972a: 13) suggests “that the following three elements must 
be present to define a marketing situation: (1) two or more parties 
who are potentially interested in exchange, (2) each possessing things 
of value to the other(s), and (3) each capable of communication and 
delivery.” 

The development of the concept of marketing as exchange provided 
a potential major turning point in the understanding of marketing 
as a phenomena and its advancement as a science, for up until this 
point the subject suffered from what can be referred to as a single 
unit of analysis paradigm. 

Under the single unit of analysis, the assumption was made that 
marketing science could be advanced by studying buying behavior 
separately from selling behavior as actions taken by individuals with 
respect to certain marketplace offerings. One of the major outcomes 
of this “separation” assumption had been a primary focus in the study 
of marketing on “individualistic” variables as they affected the buying 
behavior of consumers. Thus, such constructs as (individual) choice 
processes, personality and intrapersonal dynamics, economic notions 
of individual expected utility and rationality were seen as appropriate 
theoretical variables for investigation of consumer behavior. Clearly, 
the theoretical coherence of these variables depended totally on the 
acceptance of the “separation” assumption. The arrival of Kotler’s 
definition and the rejection of this assumption leads to the reconceptu- 
alization of marketing and the generation of a different set of constructs. 

For example, an exchange paradigm requires, at a minimum, two 
parties (Kotler, 1972b: 49), which may be individuals, groups, organiza- 
tions, communities or even nations. We can refer to the two-party 
exchange model as a dyadic interaction views. In addition to this 
model, there is also a “systems” model. While the dyadic model asserts 
that buying is an interactive process which cannot be studied in isolation 
from selling, and that buyer-seller dyads (two-person groups) are 
the basic units of analysis for studying transactions in marketing, 
the systems model goes one step further than that and asserts that 
buying behavior can only be understood as some systemic component 
affected by all inputs, throughputs, and outputs of the group or organ- 
ization involved. 

Marketing, then, is a very social and interpersonal process. It is 
best described as a transaction process rather than a consumer or 
buyer-action process. Conflict, power, and influence become major 
explanatory variables of marketing from this perspective. Before 
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moving on to examine these variables, however, there are other tradi- 
tional assumptions counterproductive to understanding marketing 
that need to be examined. 

Closely related to the separation assumption is the stimulus-response 
view of causal inference. Most of the marketing literature has taken 
the view that the appropriate way in which to approach understanding 
of consumer- and industrial-buying behavior is through stimulus- 
response (S-R) models. The buyer-behavior process is viewed as a 
“response” generated by an (individual) buyer as a result of his or her 
subjection to various stimuli by salespersons, promotions, product 
displays, and so on. There are other options for modeling consumer 
behavior besides the S-R type, however. For instance, a base assump- 
tion more oriented to the transactional nature of marketing would 
not select an S-R viewpoint, but rather one which made interactive 
constructs (say, interdependence) the critical mediators between 
parties. 

A third and final assumption that is not surprising in light of the 
two previous ones views choice processes, and intraindividual notions 
of decision “rationality” or “optimality,” as well as information pro- 
‘cesses as the heart of marketing phenomena. This assumption also. 
falls with the implementation of Kotler’s definition of the interactive 
nature of marketing. 


THE SOCIAL NATURE 
OF MARKETING 


When behavior is viewed from a social perspective there is one 
fact which stands out most about man’s activities: all of the outcomes 
arising from our actions are characterized by a state of interdependence 
with other people. In marketing, purchases are better viewed as nego- 
tiated settlements between all those individuals involved in the buying 
and selling of the product. The buyer and the family or company the 
buyer represents, the intermediate marketers, competing companies, 
the government, and the general public all interact to lead to a purchase 
decision that is truly some social resultant of these interdependent 
forces rather than any individual response. Interdependence means 
that the satisfactions received from any purchase or other consumption- 
related activity are partly dependent on the choices others make. 
Consumers ordinarily do not determine their ultimate satisfaction 
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from just their own personal decisions. Consumers, instead, take 
their relationships with others into account—the marketer, the sales- 
person, the family or firm, friends, and acquaintances. Marketing 
should be studied from a social rather than an isolated individual 
process model. In this model the consumer is involved in actively 
negotiating exchanges. These negotiated exchanges can be seen to 
possess the major interdependent aspects common to many types of 
interaction: conflict between parties and exercise of influence from 
various power bases. 


TYPES OF INTERDEPENDENCE 


It is possible to identify three basic types of social interdependence. 
They include (1) cooperative, (2) competitive, and (3) mixed inter- 
dependences (Bonoma, 1976). Cooperative interdependency is a 
situation in which the major problem confronting the interactive 
parties is developing a joint action. Schelling (1960) uses the example 
of two people talking on the telephone and being suddenly disconnected 
' aS an instance of purely cooperative interdependency. If both call 
back immediately, they will, of course, get a busy signal and not achieve 
recontact; if neither calls back, they also will not achieve a reconnection; 
but if one calls back and the other waits, the problem is solved and 
both achieve the mutually desired outcome—-the continuation of 
their conversation. The problem of joint action here lies in determin- 
ing who calls back. We can find a similar example more closely related 
to marketing in the advertising of national brand products. If 
both the manufacturer and the retailer advertise the product in- 
dependently without cooperative. efforts, the advertising may overlap 
in some time periods and be insufficient in others. If neither advertise 
the product, thinking that it is the responsibility of the other to do 
so, the consumers will be unaware of the product to a large extent. 
By understanding the nature of their cooperative interdependency 
and developing a joint advertising policy, both the manufacturer 
and retailer improve their marketplace positions. In cooperative 
situations such as these heuristics or rules of interaction are often 
developed to guide the parties so that they can be released from pre- 
planning of actions for each situation. A general set of guidelines 
or norms of interaction are developed for the majority of situations. 
For instance, in the case of the telephone conversation, the general 
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rule is that the party that initiated the call is the one who should call 
back in case of a disconnection. In the advertising of a national brand, 
cooperative guidelines often divide the responsibilities between manu- 
facturer and retailers. The manufacturer commonly handles national 
level campaigns on television and in the major periodicals, while the 
retailer advertises at the local level in newspapers and point of purchase 
displays. 

Competitive interdependencies occur when the gains from inter- 
action are of a zero-sum nature. That is, when the gains available 
to one person are losses often of an equal amount to the other person. 
For instance, in the marketing of autemobiles where prices are normally 
negotiated, a change in price favoreble to the buyer involves a com- 
parable loss to the seller. 

Purely cooperative and purely competitive interdependency situa- 
tions do not occur often either in social life generally or in marketplace 
interactions in specific. The situations normally found are characterized 
by elements of both cooperation and competition. This type of situation 
is called mixed interdependency or positive-sum game situation. 
The general phenomenon of exchange, which as we have already seen 
is central to marketing theory, is an interesting example of the positive- 
sum game, a mixture of competition and cooperation. There is coopera- 
tion in the fact that exchange takes place for it seems safe to assume 
that exchange would not occur unless it benefited both buyer and 
seller. There is competition, however, in regard to the terms of the 
exchange. That is, there is agreement to engage in exchange, but dis- 
agreement concerning how to consummate it. For any act of exchange, 
there is usually a range of exchange ratios (sometimes referred to 
as price) within which both parties would benefit. There may be com- 
petition and bargaining, however, involved in the setting of the partic- 
ular ratio on which to agree on. Most interactions in marketing are 
of this mixed interdependent nature. 

Often certain aspects of interaction disguise the ultimate nature 
of the marketing process under consideration, be it mixed-motive 
or not. It is important to realize that categorizing an interdependency 
situation as “mixed” does not necessarily mean to imply that the motiva- 
tions of the buyer or seller are mixed. The situation in which a decision 
is required or interaction occurs is also important. That is to say that 
the nature of the possible outcome of the situation may generate ele- 
ments of cooperation and/or competition regardless of the personal 
preferences of the individuals involved about competing or cooperating. 
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IMPLICATIONS FOR MARKETING MANAGEMENT 
AND MARKETING SCIENCE 


As long as there is any element of competition in a relationship, 
the people involved will experience varying degrees of social conflict. 
Social conflict refers to that conflict or competition that occurs between 
any two social entities (individuals, groups, organizations, and so 
on). It can be clearly distinguished from intrapersonal conflict. While 
intrapersonal conflict is an important concept for the marketer to 
understand, especially as it relates to consumer decision-making, it 
will not be of interest here and will be brought into the discussion 
only as it might relate to interpersonal or intergroup conflict. (The 
reader is referred to the works of Lewin and Miller for an in-depth 
discussion of intrapersonal conflict.) Power and influence are closely 
related to social conflict and will also be examined. 

Having previously identified the basic nature of marketing as dealing 
with exchange, marketing management can also be interpreted as 
an action-oriented science consisting of principles for improving 
the probabilities and effectiveness of exchanges. Kotler (1972a: 13) 
sees marketing management as representing professionalization in 
the carrying out of exchange relationships and defines it as: 


the analysis, planning, implementation, and control of programs de- 
signed to bring about desired exchanges with target audiences for the 
purpose of personal or mutual gain. It relies heavily on the adaptation 
and coordination of product, price, promotion, and place for achieving 
effective response. 


The major working assumption of Kotler’s view of marketing 
management is that desired exchanges “do not automatically come 
about through any process in nature. Rather they require an expendi- 
ture of time, energy, skill and supervision.” What this view fails to 
identify, however, is the key roles conflict, power, and influence play 
in the exchange process. These variables are the major underpinnings 
of the exchange process and a knowledge of their substance is required 
by both the marketing manager and the marketing researcher. At 
this point we will examine the social psychology literature for a general 
understanding of the critical concepts that conflict, power, and 
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influence play in the exchange process, and then return to conclude by 
' tying them into the science of marketing and offering suggestions for 
improved research approaches to the marketing phenomena. 


SOCIAL CONFLICT 


Conflict arises when (a) two or more persons in a relationship each 
desire a resource which is in too-short a supply to satisfy everyone, 
or (b) accomplishment of the preferences of one party in the marketing 
transaction prohibit the accomplishment of the other party’s prefer- 
ences. Social change can also lead to conflict. Dahrendorf (1958: 174) 
provides a model of society that helps to explain the phenomena of 
conflict and social change. The model proposes: . 


(1) Every society is subjected at every moment to change: social change 
is ubiquitous. 


(2) Every society experiences at every moment social conflict: social conflict 
is ubiquitous. 


(3) Every element in a society contributes to its change. 


(4) Every society rests on constraint of some of its members by others. 


As Kramer (1977: 1) points out: “All life in this world, indeed, is 
based on conflict—conflict in man’s search for food and shelter, conflict 
for scarce jobs and other opportunities for income and wealth.” 

The intensity or level of conflict in society or in the marketplaces 
of that society can vary from almost zero (an instance where the buyer{s] 
and seller[s] would be in an almost purely cooperative situation and 
the major consideration is to find a distribution point at which parties 
can meet for the purposes of exchange) to an interaction almost totally 
characterized by complete and vigorous social conflict. 

One of the issues in marketing conflicts, as we have seen, is allocation 
of scarce resources, 1.e., goods and services. By scarce we mean that 
there is not enough of these goods and services to satisfy all demands 
for them. Boulding (1962: 190) has referred to this situation as being 
governed by “the Duchess’s law” with the Duchess being a character 
in Alice in Wonderland—“The more there is of yours, the less there 
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is of mine.” Conflict inevitably arises in this type of situation because 
as one of the parties obtains more,.everybody else in the marketplace 
must lose something and have less and that “the [more] and the [less] 
are signficant to the parties.” This is only true, however, if we view 
the marketplace as a closed system with a fixed amount of resources 
to be allocated. This type of conflict is concerned with who gets what 
share of which commodities. Boulding refers to this type of conflict 
as “personal distribution conflict.” 

If we allow the total economic output of the market to vary, however, 
we get different results in the type and amount of conflict. That is 
to say that by moving to a dynamic open systems model of the market- 
place we can allow the resources for distribution to be increasing or 
decreasing as well as at some constant level. Boulding discusses these 
three kinds of conditions and how they affect the nature of the conflict. 
In growing markets and economically progressive societies (where 
total market dollars or per capita real income is rising), there may 
still be conflict but it is usually mixed-mode, part competition and 
part cooperation, since it is possible for all parties to gain when the 
size of the market is growing. Competition is tempered by elements 
of cooperation. As Boulding sees it, “There is cooperation in increasing 
the pie and competition in sharing it” (1962: 192). In static markets 
and economically stationary societies, there is pure conflict because 
as one person increases his share, everyone else together must get 
less. This situation is the same as the zero-sum game where one player 
rises only at the expense of others, or what one wins someone else 
must lose. In shrinking markets and economically declining societies, 
pure conflict also exists, but it is even more desperate. For a firm of 
persons can only maintain status quo by pushing or watching while 
someone else goes down. 

Besides examining the three types of market or societal growth 
situations and their effect on interaction conflict, Boulding also outlined 
eight different kinds of social conflicts that can occur within or between 
social systems. Conflict within social systems above the level of the 
individual may also be seen as conflict between social entities, de- 
pending upon where we set our level of analysis, and clearly depends 
upon what we define as the system or entities under examination. 
The eight types of social conflict Boulding outlined were summarized 
as the following (Fink, 1968: 420): 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 
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Conflict between or among persons; two consumers fighting over the 
“last” piece of sale merchandise would be an example of this type of 
marketplace conflict. 


Boundary conflict between spatially segregated groups; this involves 
attempts to change or to settle a boundary and occurs frequently in 
distribution territory allocations and sales force assignment. 


Ecological conflict between spatially intermingled groups; an example 
of this would be the conflict of two stores in proximity competing for 
customers in the same neighborhood. Levy and Zaltman (1975) provide 
an interesting example of two grocery stores locked in ecological conflict. 


Homogenous organization conflict (i.e., between organizations of 
like character and purpose, such as shoe manufacturer versus shoe 
manufacturer). 


Heterogeneous organization conflict (i.e., between unlike organizations, 
such as the automobile manufacturers versus public transportation 
services). 


Conflicts between a person and a group; the college student whose 
parents send him money to buy textbooks but who would rather spend 
it on a date. 


Conflicts between a person and an organization; although Boulding 
only considers cases of this type where the individual in question is 
a member of the organization with which he is in conflict, it would 
also be possible for the individual to be outside the organization. This 
type of conflict then becomes one of the most commonly found types 
of conflict, that of irate consumers, consumer advocates, i.e., Ralph 
Nader versus the auto companies, and the small individual business 
owner versus the giant conglomerate. 


Conflicts between a group and an organization; Boulding notes that 


- this type of conflict is likely to move into the interorganization type 


of conflict because of the tendency for groups to generate into organiza- 
tions. This point raises a question concerning the possibility of all 
conflicts tending to become interorganization conflicts. While there 
are exceptions to this tendency, it does help to clarify the forces behind 
the consumerism movement on the basis of two generally accepted 
propositions: (a) individuals in conflict sometimes seek allies and support 
and may try to expand the conflict beyond its original limits to gain 
coalition partners; and (b) groups have a strong tendency either to 
become or to spin off organizations. 
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Figure 1: Conflict Between and Within Societies and Markets — 


Nelson (1971) developed a graphical representation of conflict 
conditions that are logically possible between or within systems (see 
Figure 1). This typology is easily extendable to societies and markets 
because they are in effect systems. Nelson saw five possible conflict 
conditions: 


(1) Intersystem conflict such as that which might exist between the United 
States; i.e., internation conflict, especially where virtually the whole 
nation is mobilized. Each nation’s goal might be trade supremacy in an 


attempt to improve its citizens’ quality of life and favorable balance of 
payments. 


(2) Conflict between one society as a whole and an industry (or subsystem) 
of the other nation. In our example we provide the case of the Japanese 
steel industry and its interaction with the United States society asa whole. 


(3) Competition between the Japanese steel industry and the steel industry 
of the United States. This Nelson defines as conflict between subsystem 
Al of system A, and subsystem Bl of system B. 


(4) Conflict between subsystem Al of system A, and subsystem A2 of system 
A. In our example we see the competition between the two industries, 
steel and aluminum, as an example of this type of conflict. 


(5) Conflict between system A as a whole and subsystem Al of system A. 
For instance, the conflict between the U.S. government and the steel 
industry over protective tariffs and quotas on the one hand and its 
defense of its own industrial concentration on the other. 


Bonoma (1976: 11), in examining conflict between buyers and 
sellers within any particular market, comments: 
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If, for example, the buyer prefers to purchase maximum quality products 
at minimum prices, and the producer or seller prefers to supply somewhat 
lesser quality products (to keep costs down and insure obsolescence) 
at maximum prices (to keep profits up), the conflict level in the interaction 
will be relatively intense. 


As another example of buyer-seller conflict, this time over resource 
control, Bonoma cites the example of “public domain” resources 
like air and water: “[they] may wish to employ these resources in such 
a way that if one wins (e.g., complete control of manufacturer’s pollu- 
tants), the other must lose (e.g., excessive costs), possibly a prohibition 
of industry altogether.” 

Power can be an issue of conflict in two different senses: both as 
an object and as a conditioner of conflict (Mack and Snyder, 1957). 
Conflict occurs over power sought as an end or goal by the parties; 
and, in addition, power relations largely. determine the outcome of 
_conflicts. In the next section power will be considered from several 
aspects: the effects of power on conflict, the bases of power, and three 
different power interaction systems. 


POWER 


Many conflicts occur over issues of power or control over market- 
place actions, decisions, and resources. Examples are seen frequently 
in the channels of distribution, where the different links of the chain 
are struggling for the overall control of the channel (Stern and Gorman, 
1969; Alderson, 1965). In competitive markets the key goal in the 
struggle is often not just profit but a certain share of the market. There 
are several reasons why power and control might be sought instead 
of more resources (Nelson, 1971): 


(1) Power can obtain resources, often in large quantities. 


(2) Power is a more generalized medium than are mere resources—it may 
be used to obtain a wide variety of resources and other desired outcomes. 


(3) Intrapsychic reasons; its “ego-boosting” quality gratification of self- 
image, satisfaction of status need, implications of mastery, and so 
on. 


(4) Power may be used to control the actions and decisions of others, and 
can be used to make a wider sector of the world (market) conform 
to one’s wishes or images of how things ought to be. In this way, it may 
be used to protect a privileged position with regard to resources. 
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“Much of the theory regarding power relationships ‘is cast in terms 
of an interpersonal dyad” (Beier and Stern, 1969). The base of power 
for one individual in relation to another came from the ability to reward 
or punish, to provide expert information, power bestowed by another, 
and liking or identification of the other. French and Raven (1959) 
saw the bases of interpersonal or sccial power as rewards, coercion, 
expertness, legitimacy, and identification. Each of these bases will 
be examined to provide further knowledge of them and possible clues 
as to how they work. 

Reward power is defined as the power to deliver positive reinforce- 
ment and/or to withhold negative reinforcement. The strength of 

this power increases with the magnitude of the rewards which a person 
can mediate for another. For instance, a sales representative can gain 
some reward power over a purchasing manager by promising a quantity 
discount to the buying firm or a “gift,” such as a pen holder to the 
manager himself. The range of reward power is specific to those areas 
within which the sales representative can reward the purchasing man- 
ager. Rewards when delivered increase the liking of the rewarded 
person for the rewarder. 

Coercive power is similar to reward power because it involves the 
ability to control the reinforcement of the other person. With coercive 
power, however, the power comes from the ability to deliver negative 
reinforcement or to withhold positive reinforcement. The government 
has coercive power over manufacturers in the way of the ability to 
fine them if they are caught violating environmental protection laws. 
Coercive power requires the ability to monitor the behavior of the 
other party and then apply whatever punishment one can. 

Legitimate power originates from the feeling of “oughtness” to 
obey the power vested in the other. Sometimes this power is a result 
of a third party bestowing certain rights on the powerful party. Cultural 
values constitute another base of legitimate power. A third base of 
legitimate power lies in the acceptance of the social structure. An 
example of legitimate power in marketing is that power gained by 
the franchisor over the franchisee by the vehicle of the franchise or 
contract which binds the relationship. _ 

Referent power has its basis in the identification or liking of one 
person for another. This power is not to be underestimated in mar- 
keting. One of the most powerful variables operating in the sales situa- 
tion is friendship. This is often true in both consumer and industrial 
sales. In addition, the concepts of “referent group” and “prestige sug- 
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gestion” may be treated as instances of referent power (French and 
Raven, 1959). Many advertising campaigns rely on endorsements by 
famous celebrities and sports figures; this is another example of an 
attempt to use referent power in marketing. 

Expert power varies with the extent of the knowledge that one 
person has.and another needs or can use to profit. “In the drug trade, ... 
it is not uncommon for service wholesale druggists to provide retailers 
with programs of assistance in the following areas: sales promotion 
counsel and aids, sales training for store employers, information about 
other druggists’ promotions, advice on getting special displays, advice 
on store layout and arrangement, information or sources of items 
not stocked by the wholesaler, and managerial advice” (Beckman and 
Davidson, 1967). This is an example of the use of expert power to 
gain control over the retail outlets in the drug trade. 

Power relations need not always tilt in either the direction of the 
buyer or seller, nor does it naturally accrue to the channel member 
closer to the manufacturer or consumer. In general, the more sellers 
there are, other things being equal, the more power consumers have 
in the marketplace. Conversely, the more consumers there are, the 
more power sellers have since they presumably sell to another consumer 
if any one consumer is dissatisfied. It is necessary, of course, to take 
into account both the number of sellers and buyers and the relative 
importance or value to each party of the purchase or sale. In other 
words, the relative balance between supply and demand of the product 
or service is one indicator of whether the buyer or seller will be more 
powerful. Bonoma (1976) feels that the most common case of buyer- 
seller power relation may be one where the consumer is somewhat 
weaker relative to the seller. He sees two other possible power relations 
between buyer and seller. The one is a situation in which the buyer 
and seller are characterized as nearly equal in resource-control or 
“functionally equivalent.” These conditions occur quite frequently 
and produce different marketing type transactions from the customary 
ones usually considered by consumer behaviorists. When the two 
parties to the marketing transaction are nearly equivalent in power, 
there is a bargaining or give-and-take type interaction process that 
occurs. This is different from the “disparity” type setting where one 
of the parties is clearly much stronger than the other. In the disparity 
type of setting the more powerful party usually sets the exchange 
ratio on a “take it or leave it” type basis. Finally, the last type of buyer- 
seller interaction occurs when consumers or sellers form what are 
known as unit-bonds (Heider, 1958), In unit-bonds the welfare of 
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the unit is normally put above the welfare of any one participant. Group 
utility is maximized rather than any one participant’s. There are three 
subvariants of this system; the consumer welfare system in which 
consumers form units to maximize their group welfare, the marketers’ 
welfare subsystem in which sellers; manufacturers band together, and 
the more unusual third type in which a consumer (or consumers) 
and seller (or sellers) form a welfare system. A hospital buying group, 
the OPEC cartel, and the agri-business coops are examples of these 
three subtypes of group welfare systems, respectively. Bonoma (1976). 
has developed a social schematic of these different power/consumption 
systems and they will not be further dealt with here. 


INFLUENCE 


Marketing and consumer behavior can both be seen as the employ- 
ment of social influence processes by individuals in order to produce 
desirable or favorable outcomes from interactions. The exercise of 
social influence is the result of the state of conflict between two or 
more interacting persons or groups. It is useful to know how the influ- 
ence attempt is made in these kinds of situations. It has been customary, 
according to Bonoma and Rosenberg (1975), to classify the different 
kinds of social influence attempts in three different categories: overt 
influence, manipulational influence, and influence-related gestures. 

Overt influence occurs when a very explicit message is sent from 
one party to another offering or predicting rewards and/ or punishments 
dependent upon the future behavior of the message recipient. Two 
subclasses of overt influence exist. Threats and promises comprise 
the first subclass of overt influence and are referred to as the hard 
modes. Threats or promises indicate that the source of the message 
will do or give something to the receiver if the receiver takes a certain 
course of action. Threats communicate that the source will personally 
provide the message recipient with something unpleasant if the receiver 
behaves improperly from the source’s viewpoint. Promises are the 
opposite of threats and the source offers to directly reward the recipient 
for performing the desired behavior. The validity of these communica- 
tions, i.e., their effectiveness, is directly tied to the message recipient’s 
perception of the resource control of the message sender, as well as. 
the sender’s past behavior with respect to the delivery of rewards and 
punishments. That is, if the message recipient feels that the source 
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controls the necessary resources and will use them to deliver the reward 
or punishment, he is more likely to comply. Money-off coupons and 
other purchase incentives such as free merchandise inside the package 
are examples of overt influence attempts using rewards. Governmental 
fines threatened against industrial polluters are also overt 
influence attempts. 

A second subcategory of overt influence modes is collectively called 
the soft or persuasion modes. The soft modes include warnings and 
recommendations. While the soft modes of warnings and recommenda- 
tions are similar to the hard modes of threats and promises, the differ- 
ence is that in the soft modes the influencer only predicts some environ- 
mental or social consequence which he or she does not directly control. 
The soft modes depend more on expert power for success..In most 
commercials and other forms of advertising, the soft modes are more 
prevalent. In most personal selling situations where face-to-face inter- 
action occurs, recommendations are made about product performance 
and satisfaction with less frequent use being made of. warnings. 

Manipulational influence finds the source of the message or influence 
attempt actually rewarding or punishing the receiver after the receiver 
of the influence attempt has behaved in a certain way. This type of 
influence is similar to the conditional responses psychologists develop 
in laboratory animals. Manipulation influence is usually encountered 
in the form of verbal praise or blame. A clothing salesperson in praising 
a customer for having excellent taste in clothing provides an influence 
attempt aimed at increasing that customer’s purchase of clothing. 
The effectiveness of manipulational rewards and punishments depends 
on the magnitude of the reinforcer provided, as well as the consistency 
with which it is used to affect the probabilities of a given market- . 
oriented behavior. In the case of verbal manipulational influence, 
the source is dependent upon referent power. Good customer service 
after the product has been purchased might be viewed as manipulational 
efforts to influence brand loyalty. 

Influence-related gestures include strategic probes, reinterpretations, 
and self-disclosures. They are not actually influence gestures in them- 
selves, but are strategic preparations for future influence attempts. 
Strategic probes are aimed at identifying the other’s utility schedule. 
Research (Willett and Pennington, 1966) has shown that successful 
transactions contain a higher amount of strategic probes by the 
salesperson of the customer than do “no-sale” situations, A reinterpreta- 
tion or reflection is essentially a clinically-derived technique which 
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feeds back information to an individual. It is a successful sales technique 
for two reasons. It reinforces the customer to hear his own opinion 
coming from another and it allows the salesperson to be active in 
the conversation without disclosing anything to the customer unless 
so desired. Self-disclosures are statements by the source of a personal 
and/or an intimate nature. They have a strong tendency to “pull” 
reciprocal disclosures from their recipient. 

The most successful influence mode for a person to use depends 
upon the strength of that person’s relative power and the base of it. 


CONCLUSION AND 
IMPLICATIONS FOR FUTURE RESEARCH 


In this paper we have discussed several possible ways of viewing 
and studying marketing. The case for studying marketing from a 
dyadic model or systems model was presented. If exchange is the basic 
process of marketing phenomena, then surely a host of social variables 
become important for understanding, prediction, and control. These 
variables include social conflict, power, and influence. Each of these 
variables was examined in turn and examples of their application 
to an explanatory effort of marketing was presented. The final feeling 
one should be left with is that marketing is a social science and inter- 
dependence is the best way to describe the many participants in any 
market. Most of the previous research in marketing has been done 
from or under several counterproductive assumptions. It appears 
that future research from a more social perspective concentrating 
on social variables such as conflict, power, and influence could provide 
better understanding. Other possible social variables for investigation 
include: attraction, aggression, conformity, dependency, justice, 
: prejudice, and so forth. The consequence of adopting a more interactive 
or social approach must surely be the opening of a vast new area of 
overlap between marketing and the other social sciences. To a certain 
degree marketing science found its roots in economics and psychology, 
but since has developed into a discipline in its own right. Marketing 
phenomena would now seem to be legitimate subjects for study by 
scientists from the other social and behavioral areas. Taking this a 
little further, it would seem worthwhile to consider the gains to social 
scientists, working from a conflict perspective, of studying the variables 
of conflict, power, and influence in the setting of the marketplace. 

As Bonoma and Milburn (1977: 2) point out, the major commonly 
shared assumptions of past conflict-oriented research included: 
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(1) conflict per se generally is evil, 
(2) it disrupts normal societal processes, and 


(3) it is capable of producing potentially violent outcomes in our society 
at all levels. 


Conflict in the marketplace can be seen to not conform to these 
assumptions because: (1) it is not seen as evil and actually protected 
(i.e., antitrust laws), (2) it is not believed to disrupt but actually create 
a more efficient marketplace, and (3) rather than producing potentially 
violent outcomes, it is the basic building block of our capitalistic society. 
By studying conflict in the marketplace, a totally different facet of 
this variable can be captured. Also the basic nature of business and 
markets, where the most important variable is often profitability, 
lends itself well to easy operationalization of reference variables. 
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Marketing as Exchange 


A Theory of Transactions 
in the Marketplace 


RICHARD P. BAGOZZI 
University of California, Berkeley 


Marketing thought has progressed through at least two stages in its 
brief history and appears to be at the threshold of-a third and 
perhaps most decisive transformation. From its beginnings ‘in the 
early part of this century until the late 1960s, marketing was more 
concerned with the technology fcr performing everyday activities in 
the marketplace than with the nature and adequacy of its conceptual 
underpinnings. This first stage was replaced with a number of attempts 
to create a marketing Weltanschauung through the application of 
paradigms from allied disciplines. Thus, scholars suggested that 
functionalist (Alderson, 1965), systems (Lazer, 1971), and decision- 
theory frameworks could be useful in building a theoretical base for the 
discipline. And, indeed, these approaches did much to provide an 
overall sense of what marketing is about. Unfortunately, the borrowed 
paradigms were not fully specified; the subject matter of the discipline 
was not well defined; and efforts were limited largely to broad descrip- 
tions or classificatory schemes. Very few testable hypotheses have been 
proposed, and no strong research traditions or schools of marketing 
thought have built upon these approaches. A lacuna still exists between 
problems found in the marketplace and our ability to understand and 
react effectively to them. 
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In the early 1970s, however, a new theoretical perspective emerged 
in the discipline termed—depending on the author—the exchange, 
transaction, or dyadic paradigm. This viewpoint arose, in part, out of 
the intellectual ferment stimulated by Kotler and Levy (1969) in their 
radical conceptualization of marketing behavior as an activity found 
in virtually all organizations, groups, or collectivities. Briefly, the 
dyadic paradigm takes the two-party exchange relationship as its funda- 
mental subject matter or phenomenon to be explained. The scientific 
problems defining the discipline then become a triad: 


(1) why do people and organizations engage in exchange relationships? 
(2) how are exchanges created, resolved, or avoided? 


(3) how should exchanges be created, resolved, or avoided? 


Three points deserve mention as a commentary on this third and 
perhaps most significant stage in the development of marketing 
thought. First, the evolution of the meaning of marketing can best be 
described as a social construction where historical and political pro- 
cesses have shaped and continue to shape its form and substance 
(Bagozzi, 1976). The meaning of marketing, then, is a product of a 
double dialectic: one between the authority of past conceptualizations 
. and the stimulus of new views and a second between competing 
schools of thought or paradigms, implying debate, conflict, power 
struggles, and the like. The first dialectic is relatively more objective 
in the sense that standards from the philosophy of science constrain 
the outcome of clashes between divergent ideas, while the second is 
somewhat more subjective in the sense that social interactions influ- 
ence the prevailing view. Presently, there is evidence to suggest that a 
consensus is forming around exchange as the subject matter of the 
discipline, and an argument can be made for labeling marketing “the 
science of transactions” (Hunt, 1976: 25). 

A second point to note is that the dyadic paradigm involves a 
major shift in perspective, a new way of looking at marketing behavior 
(Bagozzi et al., 1977; Bonoma and Bagozzi, 1977). No longer are 
buyers and sellers treated solely as isolated actors emitting or respond- 
ing to stimuli. Rather, marketing behavior is now regarded as an 
inherently social activity where the outcomes of exchanges depend on 
bargaining, negotiation, power, conflict, and the shared meanings 
existing between buyer and seller. Significantly, complex relationships 
in the marketplace are modeled as sequences, networks, or systems 
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of dyadic exchanges. The shift in perspective occurs at both the level 
of the subject matter and the structure of explanation. Further, by 
beginning with the two-party relationship as the unit of analysis, the 
dyadic paradigm does not assume that marketing behavior can or 
should be reduced to the behavior of individual actors. Thus, the 
unresolved problem of reductionism in the behavioral sciences is not 
an issue in the paradigm. 

A third point to stress is that the scientific base for the exchange 
paradigm is now being laid. A number of authors have explored the 
nature, context, and implications of exchange, though much work 
remains to be done in this regard (Kotler, 1972; Bagozzi, 1974a, 1975a, 
b, 1976; Levy and Zaltman, 1975; Bonoma and Bagozzi, 1977). 

The major limitation with the exchange paradigm to date has been 
the absence of any formal theories for explaining exchanges. Although 
some work exists defining the elements of exchange relationships, 
little modeling of cause-and-effect processes has been done. This 
article is presented as a modest attempt to propose a formal theory of 
exchange. In doing so, exchange is represented as a dynamic social 
process funcitoning under economic and psychological constraints. The 
discussion begins with a brief treatment of the structure of exchange in 
order to provide background for the theory. Next, a theory of exchange 
behavior is derived that—while building upon both the “new home 
economics” and social influence paradigms—extends and departs from 
these models in important ways. The article closes with suggestions 
for improving the theory by relaxing assumptions and adding explana- 
tory variables. 


THE STRUCTURE OF EXCHANGE 


THE PHENOMENON TO BE EXPLAINED 


The principle dependent variable in the dyadic paradigm is the 
exchange relationship existing between social actors where social 
actors include people, groups, organizations, institutions, or collec- 
tivities. It is important to stress that the exchange relationship is 
an abstract entity existing between social actors. It is not designated 
by the properties of the actors in the relationship or even solely by 
the actions of those actors. Further, it is not, as sometimes thought, 
equivalent to a stimulus-response sequence of communication, rewards, 
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or punishments emanating from one actor, to a second actor, and 
back to the first. Rather, an exchange relationship is characterized 
by the connections, shared experiences, interdependencies, and social 
influence occurring between actors. These relationships are inferred 
from events, actions, or other observable phenomena and typically 
depend upon shared meanings mediating the exchange. 

A number of constructs may be identified as measures of the 
exchange relationship. Perhaps the most common are the mutual 
outcomes experienced by the actors in a particular exchange. Outcomes 
may be monetary gains or losses, social rewards (e.g., approval, praise, 
status), or social punishments (e.g., prejudice, discrimination, 
ostracism). Again, these outcomes refer to the joint experiences of 
the dyad and not directly to each individual’s sensations. The increase 
in sales or profits resulting from specific exchanges between the 
marketing research and sales departments of a firm would be an 
example of joint outcomes in this sense. A second type of construct 
serving as a measure of the exchange relationship is the shared affect 
or cognitive images held by a dyad (Foa and Foa, 1974). For example, 
one measure of the quality of the marital exchange might be the 
common joy or feelings of accomplishment felt by the couple-as they 
interact in consumer decision-making processes. Finally, exchange 
relationships can be measured by variables constructed from the actual 
choices or actions committed by the dyad. This might entail measures of 
the degree of cooperation, competition, or conflict in the dyad or the 
duration or timing of actions including the formation, resolution, 
or dissolution of the relationship itself. 


EXPLAINING EXCHANGE 


Exchange relationships are hypothesized to be a function of three 
broad determinants: (1) the characteristics of the social actors, (2) the 
social influence exercised by the actors, and (3) the situation con- 
straining the exchange. Each of these can independently or jointly 
affect the emergence, course, and outcomes of any exchange. 


Social actor variables. The characteristics of the social actors 
influence exchanges in a variety of ways. One generic class of charac- 
teristics affects exchanges through the impact they have on the com- 
munication process and social influence occurring between the actors. 
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The relevant independent variables are generally labeled source 
characteristics and receiver characteristics (McGuire, 1969). Source 
characteristics include such variables as attraction, similarity, 
expertise,. prestige, trustworthiness, and status (authority). Receiver 
characteristics entail such variables as self-confidence and self-esteem, 
background attributes (e.g., sex, race, religion, social class, intelligence) 
and certain personality traits. Because one is usually both source and 
receiver in any exchange, all of the characteristics may come into play 
in any particular transaction. In general, source and receiver charac- 
teristics influence exchanges through their ability to authenticate 
or deauthenticate the subjective expected utility associated with 
communicated threats, promises, warnings, or mendations (for a 
discussion of the processes and supporting evidence, see Tedeschi et al., 
1973: 65-83). 

A second way in which the characteristics of social actors influence 
exchanges is through the motivational and interpersonal orientations 
these actors being to an exchange (Rubin and Brown, 1975: 197-213, 
233-258). Research in bargaining and negotiation shows that the 
outcomes of exchange depend on the degree to which the parties 
(1) have a positive interest in the welfare of the other, (2) are oriented 
toward doing better than the other, (3) strive to achieve the maximum 
in individual gains, regardless of how the other does, and/or (4) are 
sensitive to interpersonal aspects of relationships with the other. Not 
only do social actors bring preconceived orientations to the exchange 
relationships they enter, but, through external pressures and the 
changing conditions in any particular exchange, these orientations 
ebb and flow in predictable ways with predictable impact on the 
exchange (Rubin and Brown, 1975). 


Social influence variables. The second—and possibly most important 
determinant of exchange outcomes is the social influence exercised by 
the actors. Social influence is construed here to consist of the specific 
actions, communications, and information transmitted between the 
parties in the transaction. Though social influence will most often be 
explicit, expressing the intentions, purposes, and desires of the actors, 
it can contain implicit messages, symbolizing covert social and 
psychological needs and prescriptions. Typically, social influence 
will imply a transfer of rewards and punishments between actors. 
Rewards and punishments might be physical (e.g., economic), psycho- 
logical, or social in character. Tedeschi et al. (1973) have developed 
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a useful classificaiton for the modes of influence based on whether a 
source of influence actually mediates reinforcements or not and whether 
influence is overt or covert. When a source of influence in an exchange 
actually mediates reinforcements without attempting to conceal these 
attempts, the mode of influence is termed either a threat if a punishment 
is sent or a promise if a reward is transmitted. Similarly, when a 
source does not actually mediate reinforcements (but either the target 
or a third party does) and no attempt is made to conceal the influence, 
the mode is termed either a warning if a punishment is implied or a 
mendation if a reward is implied. Persuasion is one example of this 
type of influence. In contrast, when a source directly mediates rein- 
forcements but does so in a clandestine manner, the mode of influence 
is called reinforcement control. Ingratiation is an example. Finally, 
when a source does not directly mediate reinforcements but neverthe- 
less disguises his or her manipulatory intentions, the mode of influence 
is known as information control. An extensive body of research exists in 
social psychology documenting the impact of social influence on 
exchange behaviors (Tedeschi et al., 1973). It is important to note 
that the effects of social influence are in addition to, or superimposed 
upon, both the impact of the characteristics of social actors in an 
exchange and the value of the objects exchanged. 

Social influence is very much a dynamic process and can overcome 
factors normally tending to prevent or thwart exchanges as well as 
lead to premature disengagement of ongoing and seemingly trouble-free 
encounters. A growing body of research indicates that the course of 
any exchange will depend fundamentally on the level and nature of 
opening offers and counteroffers, the specific pattern of social nego- 
tiations (including the timing and magnitude of concessions and 
cooperative and intransigent responses), and the overall flow of the 
various modes of influence and their meaning to the actors (Rubin 
and Brown, 1975). 


Situational variables. Situational contingencies .represent the 
third class of determinants constrianing exchanges. Indeed, the course 
and otucome of any exchange will not be determined entirely by the 
characteristics and actions of the parties to the transaction, but rather 
must operate within a physical, psychological, and social setting. At 
least three types of situational constraints may be identified. The 
conditions for exchange will be established first by the availability 
of alternative sources of satisfaction for one or more parties to the 
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exchange. Offers and counteroffers are not made in isolation but 
must take into account what the market will bear. Closely related to 
this is the state of the market in terms of the structure and conduct of 
potential parties to an exchange. Exchange relationships will vary 
depending on whether the situation is representative of perfect compe- 
tition, oligopoly, bilateral monopoly, or other patterns of interaction. 
Similarly, multiple party exchanges will differ depending on the number 
of actors, their ability to form coalitions, and the relative strengths and 
resources held by the parties. 

The physical and psychological setting represent a second class of 
situational constraints on exchanges. For example, the pressures of 
time, the number of formal and informal issues at hand, the plea- 
santness of surroundings, the type of communication media available, 
and the nature of the product/service/object to be exchanged all 
hamper or facilitate transactions in one way or another. Marketers are 
only now beginning to study these constraints. 

Finally, perhaps the most important situational contingencies are 
the legal and normative settings surrounding an exchange. Because 
people behave in response to the prescriptions and proscriptions 
of laws and norms, these factors must be taken into account in any 
theory of exchange. Social santtions or their absence play a particularly 
forceful role in the market place as witnessed by the diversity of 
behaviors across various cultures with respect to tipping, bribery, 
product safety, advertising practices, and black market activities, to 
name a few. 


LEVELS OF ANALYSIS AND THE 
RELATIVITY OF EXPLANATION 


The theory of exchange developed in this article is partly holistic 
and partly mechanistic, depending on the level of investigation chosen 
for inquiry. At the level of the dyad, which is taken as the basic unit 
of analysis, the perspective is hclistic. That is, dyadic exchanges are 
modeled as functions of (1) the properties of entities both endogenous 
and exogenous to the dyad and (2) the relationships between the social 
actors defining the dyad and thzir connections to forces outside the 
dyad. In choosing the two-actor exchange relationship as the funda- 
mental phenomenon to be explained, the theory is basically a social 
one, and the mechanistic assumption that exchanges are simply com- 
prised of component parts of individuals to be analyzed separately is 
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not made. At the level of groups, organizations, or collectivities, 
however, the orientation is largely a mechanistic one in the sense that 
complex macromarketing behavior is viewed to be comprised of intri- 
cate relationships among dyads. To explain phenomena such as 
channels of distribution, cartels, or industry-government relationships, 
it is claimed that arrangements of dyads can be constructed through 
concepts of emergence, systems analysis, network theory, structuralism, 
or aggregation. 

Any theory of exchange will depend upon the specific social actors 
chosen for study and the social setting in which the exchange occurs. 
The choice of a particular exchange to investigate will dictate which 
variables are to be endogenous and which are to be exogenous to that 
transaction. In this way, the explanation of exchange behavior rests, 
in part, on the specific unit of analysis under investigation. What is 
endogenous in one exchange relation may be exogenous in another. 
For example, the exchange between a salesperson and buyer may 
involve interpersonal conflict endogenous to the relationship yet be 
required to function under the exogenous constraints of norms and 
rules set by each actor’s respective employer organizations. From 
the perspective of exchanges among organizations in channels of 
distribution, in contrast, the actual transactions among boundary 
spanning individuals (including the impact of organizational norms 
on the behavior of those individuals) would be regarded as endogenous 
for the case where the focus of interest is on, say, the structure of 
exchange relationships, the pattern of competition, or the performance 
of entire channels. At this latter level of analysis, an example of an 
exogenous determinant of exchange would be the political/economic 
environment. 

The theory developed below applies to a specific class of exchange 
behaviors. It is intended to simultaneously explain both the exchanges 
among actors within a defined social unit and the transactions the 
unit has with other actors. Thus, for example, the theory is relevant to 
the relationships among family members and the interactions the 
family has with, say, salespeople. Simiarly, the theory applies to the 
exchange relationships among actors in the buying center or the 
purchasing department and the transactions that these actors have with 
vendors. 
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A THEORY OF EXCHANGE 


Consider the situation consisting of a husband and wife dyad and the 
exchange relationships existing between the dyad and the sellers of 
goods and services. For purposes of analysis, the demand for goods and 
services by the dyad is divided into two sets of commodities: (1) focal 
goods or services (Sse) and (2) a composit construct (Soa) representing 
all other goods and services considered by the dyad. Given this state 
of affairs, a general theory is developed to explain both the exchanges 
occurring between husband and wife and those between the family unit 
and other social actors desiring to achieve a response from the family. 
The theory begins with the general framework of the “new theory of 
consumer behavior” as its foundation (Becker, 1965; Lancaster, 1971) 
and then introduces social psychological variables-to better represent 
decision-making and ‘cause-and-effect processes in transactions. As 
developed below, a number of important modifications and extensions 
are made to the new theory of consumer behavior in order to integrate 
the social psychological processes and make the theory testable. 
Finally, the system of economic, social, and psychological relations 
derived from the theory are represented in a single structural equation 
model consisting of theoretical constructs, operationalizations, and 
correspondence rules. The net result is a self-contained, deductive 
axiomatic theory of exchange behavior expressed as a system of causal 
relationships. 


DERIVATION OF THE THEORY 


In their interactions with each other and with other social actors, 
the husband and wife are presumed to maximize 


Ua = UCN, Sse, Soa) [1] 
subject to 
Y= In +twL= PiXsGc + P2XoG [2] 


T=t+L [3] 
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and given the following production functions 


Seg = ftyg/N Xsq/N [4] 
Soc = f(toa, Xoa) [S] 


where Ua is the utility funciton of the husband-wife dyad, N is the total 
quantity of focal subjective goods desired by the husband and wife, 
Ssa is the satisfaction per good, Soc is the total satisfaction from other 
goods and services, Y is lifetime money income (i.e., permanent 
income), In, is the dyad’s nonlabor wealth, w is the average hourly 
market wage received by the dyad, L is the number of hours the dyad 
works throughout marriage, Xsc is the total number of tangible goods 
devoted to production of satisfaction from subjective goods, Xog is the 
total number of other goods devoted to production of satisfaction from 
these goods, T is the dyad’s life-span after marriage, t is the dyad’s time 
available for home production, with tsa the time input to Ssa and toc 
the time input to Sog, and pı and p: are market prices of focal goods 
and other goods, respectively.’ Although Ssa will be, in general, a vector 
of subjective goods and services, it is treated in the derivation below as 
a single subjective “commodity” for purposes of illustration. Examples 
of Ssc might include affective, cognitive, or conative mental events.’ 
Notice that the comodities comprising Sse and Soc are intangible 
entities in the minds of the husband and wife. It is hypothesized that 
the mutual satisfaction of the couple will be a function of these 
commodities. Thus, equation 1 expresses the idea that the outcome 
of exchanges between husband and wife and between the dyad and 
significant others will depend on the joint demand for certain abstract, 
yet subjectively felt, human needs. As developed near the end of the 
article, Sse and Soc are explicitly tied to observations through corres- 
pondence rules in order to make the theory testable. This is accom- 
plished in part, through measures of subjective expected utility and 
other operationalizations of mental states. In so doing, the theory de- 
veloped herein departs from the work of Becker (1965) who treats the 
commodities entering the utility function as strictly uninterpreted, non- 
observational constructs. Further, his theory is not testable as it stands 
because it employs production functions treating these commodities 
as purely abstract entities. As a result, the new “theory” of consumer 
behavior contains two interdependent stages of abstraction (i.¢., a 
utility function and production functions) which are analytically 
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correct, given the assumptions, but which lack synthetic content and 
hence cannot serve as a basis for explanation (for a discussion of why 
laws of mathematics cannot serve as a basis for an explanatory science, 
see, for example, Carnap, 1966: ch. 1). 

Equations 2 and 3 represent the budget constraints for money incéme 
and time, respectively. The former states that the amount of money 
spent on tangible goods and services used to produce Sse plus the 
amount spent on tangible goods and services used to produce Sog 
equals money income, Y. The latter states that the total time, T, for 
the couple is divided between leisure, t, and labor, L. 

Equations 4 and 5 model the relationships between tangible goods 
and services on the one hand and subjective commodities on the other. 
The hypothesis is that the husband and wife combine goods and services 
with their time to “produce” the subjective goods Ssa and Soa. 

Taken together, equations 1-5 specify the initial assumptions in the 
theory, the decision rule used by the husband and wife in their ex- 
changes, the constraints they face in their transactions, and the means 
they use to achieve satisfaction. Looking first at the assumptions as 
to the utility function and indifference curves, it is assumed that 
(a) UCN, Sse, Soc) is continuous and has continuous first and second 
partial derivatives, (b) the indifference curves are strictly convex toward 
the origin and do not intersect, (c) decision-making is for a specified 
period of time, and (d) inputs to Soa (i.e., tog and xoc) do not jointly 
produce Ssc.’ Next, the husband and wife are assumed to maximize 
their joint, subjective expected utility, though this assumption may 
be relaxed as discussed below. Third, although the constraints on 
the family are set by time, anticipated lifetime income, and the inter- 
action between the prices and quantities of tangible goods and services 
demanded, the subjective commodities have no market prices, but 
rather exhibit “shadow” prices determined by their costs of production. 
Unlike Becker (1965), however, who assumes shadow prices to be 
strictly abstract entities, the theory in this article posits that shadow 
prices constitute perceived psychic and social costs. In this way, 
the mechanisms connecting the prices of subjective commodities to 
choice behaviors are explicitly modeled. Finally, it should be noted 
that the theory expressed in equations 1-5 models the husband and 
wife dyad as both a producing and consuming unit, and joint satis- 
faction is taken as the outcome of exchanges. 

The interpretation of the theory up to this point is as follows. In 
order to achieve desired levels of satisfaction from the consumption of 
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goods and services, the husband and wife are assumed to interact with 
each other and the providers of goods and services. Through decision- 
making processes and interpersonal influence within the dyad and 
similar exchanges between the dyad and outsiders, it is posited that the 
husband and wife combine time and market goods and services to 
produce the theoretical construct termed “subjective satisfaction” which 
represents the joint, negotiated outcome of decision-making and 
exchange for the husband and wife. The entire exchange process occurs 
subject to the constraints on the dyad’s resources of time and wealth. 
It should be stressed that the theory explains the behavior of individual 
family exchanges and is not an aggregate model explaining group or 
societal exchanges. 

Given the above specification, the demand or desire for N, Ssa, and 
Soc can be easily calculated. It is assumed that the husband and 
wife desire to produce a combination of Sse and Soa, placing them 
at the highest level of satisfaction. Since the procedures are similar for 
deriving the demand for all three commodities, only the derivation for 
the demand of N will be shown here. Forming the Lagrangian, taking 
partial derivatives, and setting these equal to zero yeilds the following 
first-order conditions for a maximum: 


V=U(N, Ssg Sog) tA NSgg t™Sog-¥*) [6] 
aV 
oN” Uy + AT SoG =Q [7] 
av | 
Nii. NO [8] 
OSog SG 
ov 
ISga SOG o 
ðV 
ax T MNSga t 780g - Y*=0 o [10] 
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where A is a Langrangian multiplier (A < 0), rı is the shadow price of 
S* = NSso = f(tsc, Xra)—the total amount of satisfaction from subjective 
goods, m2 is the shadow price of Soa, and Y* is the value of the dyad’s 
real lifetime consumption (full wealth): 


Y* = miNSso + m2506 = miS* + m2Soc. [11] 


To find the differential for the demand for N, equaitons 7-10 must 
be totally differentiated first to produce: 


Uii Unsgg*ňrı UNsog Sse |] AN Ss 0 o0 a, 
Usgar; Usccssg — USscSog Mı a dn, [[12] 
UsogN UsocSsg USogSog "2 “Soc - 0 a Havs 
Ssg™ Na, T, 0 dà -N5s6 “Sog ! | 


Next, solving this system of equations for the vector of differentials 
yields: 


dN Ait Aid A,3 Avg Soc 0 0 
di, 
dScg i A 452 Az ôy | | AN 0 0 
an dr, [13] 
dSog A31 432 433 Aga] J 9 -À 0 
dY* 
dà A41 Aga 443 baal | -NSsg Sog  ! 


where A is the determinant of the bordered Hessian matrix on the left 
of 12, and A; are elements of the matrix which is the adjoint of the 
same bordered Hessian. From 13, with m held constant, the differential 
same bordered Hessian. From 13, with m held constant, the differential, 
dN, may be calculated as follows using Cramer’s rule: 


dN = 1/A[-AGscAn ~ NAai)dm - Agi (dY* - NSscd71)] [14] 
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Similar procedures can be used to obtain dSss, dSoc, and dS* as 
follows:* 


dSsg = 1/A[-A(-SscAiz + NAz2)dar1 + Ago(dY* - NSscdai)} [15] 
dSog = 1/A[-A(SscAi3s - NAz3)dam - Aa3(dY¥* - NSscdai)] [16] 
dS* = 1/A[-A(SscAu1 + N’Az2 - 2NSscA12) 
+ (-SscA4g; + NAg2)(dY* - NSscd71)] [17] 
Equations 14-17 state that the demand for N, Ssa, Soc, and S* will be a 
function of the price of S* (i.e., m) and full wealth, Y*. 


Finally, solving the first-order conditions for the Lagrangian multi- 
plier, ~A, produces the following marginal utilities: 











[18] 


These results show that the husband and wife, as a producing and 
consuming unit, equate the ratios of the marginal utilities of N, Ssa, 
and Sog to their respective marginal costs. Hence, the husband and 
wife compare and weigh satisfaction from the number and quality of 
commodities produced from time and focal goods with that achieved 
from other sources of satisfaction. In this way, the mutual outcomes 
from the intra- and extradyadic exchanges are maximized. 

As a point of interpretation at this stage in the derivation, it should 
be noted that the theory does not explicitly model the social interaction 
processes within the dyad nor between the dyad and other social 
actors. Rather, it models the joint outcomes of these processes. Second, 
the role of social actor variables (discussed earlier) are assumed and 
not modeled directly. Third, no assumptions or modeling are done 
with respect to situational contingencies (except for the budget con- 
straint equations) despite. the obvious influence of these variables 
on behavior. Thus, the theory omits important determinants of 
exchange and is limited in scope. Perhaps the most serious shortcoming 
is the fact that many of its assertions can not be tested as the model 
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stands. These deficiencies must be corrected if one is to derive an 
explanatory theory of exchange. 


REFINEMENT AND OPERAITONALIZATION OF THE THEORY 


The overall goal is threefold. First, the objectives is to retain the 
rigor of the above deductive axiomatic theory. As it stands, the theory 
represents a modification and extension of the new theory of consumer 
behavior applied to exchange relationships. Second, the aim is to 
introduce social psychological processes in order to model exchange 
as a function of the characteristics of the actors, social influence, and 
the situation. This will be done by hypothesizing that five key variables 
in the theory—N, Ssa, Soa, mi, and Y*—will be functions of psycho- 
logical and social variables. Finally, the goal is to specify and opera- 
tionalize a testable theory. This will be accomplished by suggesting 
specific operationalizations and positing a network of causal rela- 
tionships in a structural equation system. 

As an example of one specification implied by the theory, consider 
first the following equations relating the key subjective constructs in 
the theory to certain antecedent social and psychological variables 
suggested by contemporary research in the behavioral sciences: 


N = f (interpersonal attraction, power, conflict, degree of 
sharing, and so on between husband and wife and [19] 
mı and Y*) 


Ssc = f (interpersonal attraction, power, conflict, degree of 
sharing, and so on between husband and wife and rı 
and Y*) [20] 


Soc = f (interpersonal attraction, power, conflict, mutuality, 
and-so on between husband/wife unit and the providers 


of alternative sources of satisfaction and mı and Y*) [21] 
mı = f (norms, background characteristics, and past satis- 

faction of husband and wife) [22] 
Y* = f (norms, background characteristics, and personality of 

husband and wife) [23] 


Combined witht he theory derived in equations 14-16, equations 19-23 
might translate into the following system of linear relationships: 
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where A is interpersonal attraction, P is power, C is conflict, w 
indicates “within the husband-wife dyad,” b signifies “between the 
husband-wife dyad and the providers of alternative sources of satis- 
faction,” SH is the degree of sharing between husband and wife, M is 
the degree of mutuality in interests between the couple and the providers 
of choice alternatives, NO stands for normative prescriptions, B 
represents background factors, PS are past satisfaction experiences 
of the couple, PT are personality traits of the couple, Bı - Be are 
parameters expressing relations among endogenous variables, a; - aig 
are parameters relating endogenous to exogenous variables, and 
{; - ts are errors in equations. 

Equation 24 expresses causal relationships among the theoretical 
variables in the exchange theory developed earlier in the article. the 
variables represent “unobservable constructs,” and the relationships 
constitute “nonobservational propositions,” to use terminology from 
the philosophy of science. The magnitude and sign of parameters as 
well as the rationale for hypothesizing these connections depend on 
the particular component theory introduced. For instance, because 
an extensive body of behavioral research exists showing that iner- 
personal attraction will enhance the efficacy of communication between 
people (see, for example, Tedeschi et al., 1973), one would predict 
that the greater the Aw, the greater the perceived Ssa, (i.e., a; > 0). 
Similarly, research can be found supporting the remaining relationships 
in equation 24 but are not explored here for simplicity. Also, other 
explanatory variables may be introduced, depending on the particular 
Situation and one’s theory. 

The general structural equation system relating the five endogenous 
variables—N, Ssc, Soc, mi, and Y*-——-to the antecedent psychological 
and social variables can be expressed as 


Bn = Pete [25] 


where B is a 5 x 5 matrix of parameters expressing relations among the 
unobserved endogenous variables, 7 is a five-element vector of 
endogenous variables, T is a 5 x n matrix of parameters relating 
endogenous to exogenous variables, € is an n element vector of 
exogenous unobservable variables, and { is a five-element vector of 
errors in equations. 

Because the variables and propositions in equations 24 or 25 cannot 
be directly observed, it is necessary to tie at least a subset of the variables 
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to observations in order for the entire theory to be testable. This can be 
accomplished using what philosophers of science term correspondence 
rules. In particular, the general forms for representing the corres- 
pondence between (1) unobservable endogenous variables, n, and their 
measurements, y, and (2) unobservable exogenous variables, &, and their 
measurements, x, are, respectively: 


y= Ayn te [26] 
x= Ag+ 6 [27] 


where Ay and A, are matrices of parameters connecting measurements 
to theoretical constructs, and e and 6 are vectors of errors in variables. 
For the endogenous constructs, and assuming two measurements for 
each construct as an illustration, the system of correspondence rules 
becomes: 


val Ay 0 0 0 0 E] 
y3 Àz 0 0 0 0 N €4 
¥3 0 A3 0 0 0 E3 
SsG 
Y4 0 M4 0 0 0 s E4 
Ys 0 0 As 0 0 IG Es 
= Ti + 
Y7 0 0 0 Ay 0 E7 
Yg 0 0 0 4 0 Eg 
Yo 0 0 0 0 2 E9 
Y10 0 0 0 9 Ato E10] t28] 


The ten operationalizations,. Yı ~ Yo, represent measurements on 
subjective states of each husband-wife dyad as a unit of analysis. These 
might entail self-reports of the husband and wife combined to form a 
composite for the dyad, or they might consist of inferences made by an 
observer based on verbal reports or behavior of the couple. the measure- 
ments on N and Ssg refer to felt statisfaction (e.g., subjective expected 
utility) for the focal subjective goods produced by the husband and 
wife, while the measurements for Sog indicate felt satisfaction for the 
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alternative subjective goods produced. The measurements of perceived 
cost, m, include felt psychic, social, and monetary costs anticipated 
or actually incurred in the production of S*, while the measurements 
of full wealth, Y*, encompass actual and anticipated labor and nonlabor 
income, as well as felt psychic and social assets. Similar comments 
apply for the system of correspondence rules connecting antecedent 
psychological and social constructs, £, to their respective measurements, 
X. 

Procedures exist for estimating the parameters in equations 25-27 
based on the maximum likelihood technique (Jöreskog and van Thillo, 
1972). Moreover, the procedures yield a likelihood ratio x° test for 
ascertaining the goodness-of-fit of any particular model. Bagozzi and 
Van Loo (1977) recently tested a portion of the theory derived herein 
to explain differential fertility in two lesser developed countries, 
Turkey and Mexico. Briefly, the theory hypothesized that fertility 
is a direct function of decision-making and exchange processes within 
the family and an indirect function of socioeconomic variables con- 
strianing these processes. In general, the theory was quite successful, 
explaining as much as 70% to 80% of the variance in the dependent 
variables, depending on the particular submodel tested. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The theory developed herein can be improved in a number of ways. 
First, it is important to consider the decision rules that actors 
actually use in their transactions. The utility maximization assump- 
tion is a reasonable first approximation, but a better procedure would 
be to explicitly model other rules and the conditions under which they 
might be used. meeker (1971) suggests that altruism, group-gain, 
competition, status consistency, and reciprocity constitute possible 
decision rules, depending on the particular situation. Moreover, 
individual information processing criteria and social judgment theory 
represent potential lines of inquiry with respect to decision-making in 
exchange relationships. 

Second, more research is needed on the structure of exchange. 
Although the social actor, influence, and situation variables point 
the way to a general conceptualization of the form of exchange rela- 
tionships, refinements are needed in the theory of how these variables 
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actually affect exchanges. Fhe questions of what constitutes rewards, 
punishments, and things of value and how do these entities influence 
behavior are particularly pressing issues, lest the theory be labeled a 
tautology. 

Finally, the theory needs'to be expanded to incorporate ongoing 
exchanges as they ebb and flow. Exchange behaviors exhibit a dyna- 
mism that risks being obscured by static analyses. 


NOTES 


1. For purposes of analysis, in the budget constraint equations, the family’s nonlabor 
wealth is taken as an exogenous variable. Also, to keep the derivation simple, only 
lifetime money income is represented as a resource constraint on the family. As an 
extension of the theory, one might want to represent also the psychic and social resources 
available to the couple as constraints. In the present theory, psychological and social 
forces are introduced later in the derivation as they arise in relation to subjective expected 
utility, perceived costs, social actor characteristics, social influence, and normative 
constraints. Finally, although time is introduced as a decision constraint, one might 
want to refine this further by hypothesizing the conditions and events in time which 
actually constrain decision-making and other forms of behavior. The author is presently 
working on these extensions and others for a future paper. 

2. In the present theory, the conceptualization of commodities, Ssg and Soa, is 
different than that suggested by either Becker (1965) or Lancaster (1971). For Becker 
(1965: 495), the “more basic commodities” which enter the utility function are ostensibly 
defined as things such as children or healtk care or activities such as seeing a play or 
sleeping. Becker treats these commodities as theoretical constructs which are never 
operationalized but which are analytically (and not synthetically) suggested to be 
functions of time and tangible goods. In-general, one must criticize the author’s definitions 
as being both vague (i.e., the range of object predicates forming the referential meaning 
of commodities has not been specified) and ambiguous. Further, because the commodities 
are never formally tied to observations, the theory is not’strictly testable. For Lancaster 
(1971: 114), in contrast, commodities (i.e., “characteristics”) are defined as “objective” 
and “universal” properties of goods or activities. Hence, commodities are not theoretical 
entities but are physical characteristics such as “size, shape, performance” or velocity, 
Moreover, Lancaster (1971) is careful to note that: “(t)he spirit of the whole analysis 
requires that personal reactions are reactions to the characteristic, not reactions about 
what the characteristic is... . Thus we commence our search for characteristics of a good 
from the good itself, not from people's reactions to it.” In opposition to both Becker and 
Lancaster, the present theory defines the commodities entering the utility function as 
psychological constructs or mental events. These theoretical variables are then tied 
formally to observations through correspondence rules. Tangible goods and services 
and time are hypothesized to have meaning for the consumer through their combination 
as subjective goods in the production furction. Drawing on classic distinctions in 
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psychology, the commodities are defined as cognitions (e.g., perceived means-ends 
relationships), affect (e.g., emotional reactions towards goods), and personal behavioral 
predispositions (e.g., an intention to purchase a particular good). The full derivation and 
interpretation of commodities, Ssc and Soa, are subjects for another paper by the author. 

3. Henderson and Quandt (1971) present the classical assumptions for the utility 
function and indifference curves. With z= (Ssc, Soa), the assumptions in the present theory 
may be more formally expressed as follows (Lancaster, 1971; 20-21): 


(1) The consumer has a complete quasi-ordering over the set of all possible character- 
istics collections. Using the symbols P (“preferred to”) P (“not preferred to”), I 
(“indifferent between”), this requires, in particular, that: 


(a) If z'Pz? and z’Pz’, then z'Pz (transitivity), with equivalents for the rela- 
tionships P and I. 


(b) For every paid of vectors z', z’, either z'Pz’ or z’Pz' (completeness). 


(2) For any. characteristics collections z*, the upper and lower preference sets, 
z| z*Pztand4z| zPz*} are closed (continuity). 


(3) For any two collections z', z* such that z'Iz’, any strong convex combination of 
z' and z’ (i.e., z* = Az’ + (I-A)z’, 0 < A > 1) is preferred to either z’ or 2’ (strict 
convexity). 

4. Here the following differential equation property has been used to obtain dS*: 


dS* = SscdN + NdSso 
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Hunger and Work 
in a Civilized Tribe 


Or, the Anthropology of Market Transactions 


SIDNEY J. LEVY 
Northwestern University 


Does the field of marketing need anthropology, as it so evidently needs 
and employs mathematics, psychology, and economics? Implicitly, 
there can be no doubt of it—although explicit interest has been less 
noticeable. In 1961 Winick discussed this topic in the Journal of 
Marketing. He noted that anthropologists and marketers have been 
slow in finding common ground. His summary of what anthropology is 
about and how it might be used is excellent in laying a groundwork 
and a plea for greater communication between the fields of anthro- 
pology and marketing. He shrewdly observes that marketing re- 
searchers may do more anthropological research on modern culture 
than anthropologists do (Winick, 1961). 

Some of the same broad ground was gone over by Glock and Nicosia 
(1964) a few years later, in an article reflecting (though not mentioning) 
the overlap of anthropology and sociology. Somewhat curiously, 
although writing in the Journal of Marketing, they appear to be exhort- 
ing sociologists to interest themselves in the marketing field and to 
blame them for relinquishing the study of consumption behavior to 
economists (Glock and Nicosia, 1964: 51-54). 

Since that time, not much communication has occurred, but there 
has been some uneven growth in applied studies by marketing re- 
searchers and minor discussion in the literature. The easiest access to 
anthropology seems to be through the concept of culture. Most recent 
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marketing textbooks salute anthropology with the idea of culture, 
usually with some brief lip service. Gist (1974: 18), in one recent 
example, does so narrowly by selecting one of the most limited defini- 
tions of culture, “enlightenment and excellence of taste acquired by 
intellectual and aesthetic training,” which is not the technical and more 
inclusive concept (despite variations) used by most anthropologists. 
Other culture-conscious teachers admonish marketers to avoid making 
mistakes by using the wrong words or offending local customs. Among 
the best summary perspectives on the topic of culture in the marketing 
literature are Wadia’s (1967) article, “The Concept of Culture in the 
Analysis of Consumers” and Sturdivant’s (1967) chapter in Consumer 
Behavior: Theoretical Sources (1973). 

The dichotomy between marketing practitioners and marketing 
educators is important here. If interested in inquiry, the practical 
manager calls upon marketing theory as it applies to the content and 
methods of marketing research. The theory usually remains implicit, 
the research being addressed to learning facts about the market that 
will enable marketers to make specific decisions. Academicians 
may not have the same goals as marketers. It is a misnomer to refer to 
scholars and educators as marketers (except insofar as they sell their 
services), and elsewhere it has been suggested they be termed marcol- 
ogists (Levy, 1976) to indicate their research orientation to the field. 
Aspiring to a scientific approach, their need for theory development is 
great, and seeks to rise above the sheer data-gathering emphasis in 
most marketing research, 

Studies at the marketing research level are primarily descriptive and 
are similar to early ethnographic reports that noted the interesting 
behaviors of exotic societies. When done by scholars, such marketing 
studies turn up at intervals in the Journal of Marketing telling about 
the current state of the marketing sysiem in Egypt, Poland, Australia, 
or the Soviet Union. In other numerous instances, marketing research 
studies are commercial projects that attempt to characterize consumer 
user groups, usually in rather narrow statistical terms, or thatsummarize 
the product-use behaviors and attitudes of most immediate interest to 
the marketing managers. These studies usually do not find their way 
into the marketing literature, providing little basis for the growth of 
general knowledge or theory. The kind of understanding sought in 
most marketing research studies is so circumscribed that few approach 
the richness and sophistication of ethnographic and ecological data 
shown, for example, in the work reported in Environment and Cultural 
Behavior, edited by Vayda (1969). There are many reasons for this, 
including the specificity of the problem formulation in business situa- 
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tions, the common limitations placed on funds and personnel, the 
lack of an anthropological orientation, and the tendency to take the 
familiar cultural context largely for granted rather than as an object of 
study. 

There seems less excuse for academic and professional research 
workers to neglect the possibilities for conceptual enrichment in 
behavioral studies that might be gained from a more anthropological 
perspective, and the situation is changing, as will be noted along the 
way. In the following discussion, a brief overview of some main con- 
ceptual issues in anthropological theory will be taken up as a vehicle for 
observing how these ideas are represented in marketing activity and 
thinking; and to suggest where developing the relationships further 
might be of benefit. The sequence roughly observes the conventions of 
anthropological chronology, thereby illustrating some parallelism in 
the development of ideas in both fields. 

The history of anthropological thought shows the processes typical of 
many disciplines: the founding thinkers and their germinal ideas; a 
succession of concepts as new workers enter the field; the splitting and 
cycling of specialization (due to the growth of ideas and personnel, 
the need to concentrate efficiently, and controversy); and synthesis as 
larger insights are developed. 

Anthropology focused early on the idea of evolution in which 
progress is an important value, as human beings are judged to move 
from primitivity to civilization. The study of family relations became 
integral to such analysis, with the Western European monogamous and 
patrilineal kinship system taken to represent the most civilized culmina- 
tion, in keeping with a supposedly upward evolution of society. 

Such invidious comparisons subsided (they certainly did not dis- 
appear) as anthropologists moved toward a more objective analysis of 
individual histories of societies, with some attention to the diffusion of 
invention from one group to another. Scientific method and subtler 
theories of the nature of society grew, especially with the work of 
Boas (1896). Kroeber stressed the superorganic view of society in which 
the personal or individual was only illustrative of the larger ideas 
(1915). The search for overarching ideas, such as values, continues 
in modern study. 

The concept of culture was modified from its equation with civiliza- 
tion and societal superiority to that of cultures, each being studied with 
“an increasing realization of the connections between the various habits 
and habit products shared by members of the same community” (Oliver, 
1964: 8). Observing these connections and shared habits turned atten- 
tion to the meanings of cultures, and in cultures, and how these mean- 
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ings came about. Sapir and Whorf (1941: 75-93) studied the relation- 
ship between cultural categories and language. Benedict’s popular 
books, Patterns of Culture (1934) and The Chrysanthemum and the 
Sword (1946) dramatized the idea that cultures are like personalities 
on a larger scale. She tried to understand individual behavior as 
“caused” by cultural patterns, to bring out the consistencies of thought 
and action. 

Linton’s (1936) development of the concepts of status and role 
gave fresh impetus to thinking about how the individual relates to the 
culture. He pointed to the meanings of the individual's position, and 
the actions by which he expressed them. This work is reflected in the 
contemporary use of the concept of social stratification. Many market- 
ing research studies examine the social positions of the members of 
the sample and attempt to relate the marketing behavior of the respon- 
dents to their socioeconomic status. Some of the richness of attention to 
market segmentation was perhaps foreshadowed by Linton’s cate- 
gories—universals, specialities, alternatives, and individual pecularities 
that come about through variations in the degree and nature of sharing 
of cultural content. 

The complexities of anthropological thought multiplied considerably 
with the American work of Linton, and in Europe the contributions 
of Durkheim, Mauss, Malinowski, and Radcliffe-Brown. Generally 
speaking, they (and others) brought to bear theoretical positions that 
highlighted the barrenness of vast undigested accumulations of ethno- 
graphic data. The earlier radical empiricism was disparaged for suffer- 
ing from the lack of adequate organizing theories, Durkheim (1938, 
1964) focused on understanding the collective nature of society, how 
its structure, norms, and other social facts function as the social group 
is maintained or changed. Radcliffe-Brown (1952) stressed the social 
structure as the most fundamental part of social anthropology. He saw 
society as a social system whose general forms could be abstracted from 
observing the concrete relations among individuals. His concern was 
not with them as individuals, but as persons who are complexes of their 
social relationships. 

Malinowski (1939) disputed Radcliffe-Brown’s interpretation of 
functionalism, being more concerned with the biological and psycho- 
logical foundations of individual need satisfaction. Given this emphasis, 
and his analysis of the Trobriand Island exchange system called the Kula 
(1961), Malinowski might well be regarded as a founding father of the 
behavioral science approach to marketing. He sees seven basic needs 
from which secondary social needs are derived: nutrition, reproduction, 
bodily comforts, safety, relaxation, movement, and growth. 
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In examining the collective social life, Mauss elaborated the signifi- 
cance of reciprocity. The phenomenon of gift-giving was analyzed for 
the light it cast on the nature of social solidarity, on the importance of 
exchange prior to the modern economic market. He points to the triple 
obligation to give, to receive, and to repay. 


In the systems of the past we do not find simple exchange of goods, 
wealth and produce through markets established among individuals. For 
it is groups, and not individuals, which carry on exchange, make con- 
tracts, and are bound by obligations; the persons represented in the con- 
tracts are moral persons—clans, tribes, and families; the groups, or the 
chiefs as intermediaries for the groups, confront and oppose each other, 
Further, what they exchange is not exclusively goods and wealth, real 
and personal property, and things of economic value. They exchange 
rather courtesies, entertainments, ritual, military assistance, women, 
children, dances, and feasts; and feirs in which the market is but one 
element and the circulation of wealth but one part ofa wide and enduring 
contract [Mauss, 1954: 3]. 


Malinowski refers to the semicommercial and the semiceremonial 
aspects of the Kula exchange system; and Mauss emphasizes the pre- 
market and nonmarket aspects of giving and receiving. They were 
more interested in the social and noncommercial significance of the 
exchange, and perhaps impressed with the unusual or exotic inter- 
weaving of motives. In modern marketing study, it-is possible to see 
that all “ordinary” transactions are similarly invested with significance, 
that a woman’s bridge luncheon, a family dinner, the arrival of the new 
car, and so forth are as meaningful and as expressive of numerous 
social contracts, cultural values, and so on as the Kula and the potlatch 
of the Kwakiutl. Most of such transactions still await, however, their 
Malinowskis, Mausses, and Boases of marketing to elucidate them. But 
the neglect is not total. | 
Traditionally, functionalism has been taken to be purposeful and 
constructive in its results—just as many marketing thinkers tend to 
assume that marketing exchange moves toward equity and mutual 
satisfaction. So the functionalist inquired: how well did the activity, the 
relationship, function to promote some socially desirable goal of har- 
mony, mutuality, equity? Some workers have been interested in the role 
of conflict, an issue that has grown of late. Epstein (1969: 229) criticized 
economists for tending “to neglect the interactions and conflicts 
between the market and other social institutions.” Marketing study 
can be less faulted on this ground. Much attention has been given of 
late to conflict in the channels of distribution (Stern and El-Ansary, 
1977: ch. 7); to conflict problems arising from consumerist criticisms of 
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television, advertising, product defects; the activities of the FTC and 
other regulatory agencies, and so on. Levy and Zaltman-(1975) have 
‘written about the various levels of marketplace conflict, subjective, 
transactional, competitive commercial, and social. An interesting 
example in another direction is found in the article by Bloom (1977: 103- 
110) on advertising in the professions. 

The early evolutionary perspective subsided but never died, and in 
the past 30 years or so, it has returned with special impetus from the 
work of Steward (1955) and White (1959). Its modern version is inspired 
by growing knowledge in paleoanthropological studies and theories 
about changing-levels of organization and shifts. from unspecialized 
cultures to more differentiated ones. White sees cultural evolution as an 
increase in energy harnessed per capita per year, or as the improvement 
- in technological efficiency. Sahlins (1960) wants the efficiency to be 
accompanied. by higher levels of organization, and he offers the distinc- 
tion between specific evolution of cultures in their variations and the 
general evolution of life forms. 

The concept of evolution, whether in its satiy Spencerian character or 
the recent formulations of Sahlins, may direct attention to the cross-- 
cultural study of contemporary marketplaces. A search for hypotheses 
and criteria might test how “the marketing system,” globally conceived, 
is moving through a general evolutionary process, especially insofar 
as trade increases among the West, Japan, Iron Curtain countries, 
China, Third World blocs, and so on, so that there is a movement 
toward an increasingly integrated world marketplace of ever higher 
levels of organization or efficiency in energy utilization. Cross-cultural 
study might also compare specific evolutionary patterns in given 
societies, using such criteria as efficiency, organizational complexity, 
technological elaboration, and so on. 

The market may-need its own criteria for evaluting “progress,” 
such as indicators of need satisfaction and perhaps a concept of retro- 
gression as marketing complexity leads to tradeoffs in use of time, 
retreat from participation, and the inclinations to discard, replace, or 
not use products because of the difficulties in getting them repaired. 
Most marketing textbook discussions tend overeagerly to justify the 
role of marketing and its costs, when a comparative point of view will 
show the basic necessity of marketing in some form or other, while 
varying in its dynamism and evolutionary character. 

In any event, the evolutionary perspective requires a greater sense 
of history than has been visible in marketing study and among the 
people engaged in marketing. Typically, they tend to focus on the recent 
past, the present, and the near future. This characteristic orientation 
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implies a belief in the nature of marketing as essentially nonscientific, 
an ever-emerging, freshly formed problem whose past is probably not 
lawful or relevant. At some level, this may be true, but it does not 
accord with the stability,-even the rigidity, of some market institutions 
and of various kinds of public response; or the contingent character 
of the typical broad pattern of stages in marketing development. 

The early days of marketing study were parallel to the particularistic, 
ethnographic approach in anthropology. Specific commodities were 
studied, each in turn, for the facts of their existence and handling. In 
the study of markets, their components, their census and actuarial 
details, then and now, a wealth of data are available for the testing of 
hypotheses of broader sorts. In an attempt to transcend the marketer's 
customary (and understandable) preoccupation with market.segments 
and their variations within the society, Firat (1977) seeks to analyze a 
consumption pattern that was “dominant regardless of socio-economic 
strata, subcultures, peer groups, and other reference groups.” Wharton 
(1978) is engaged in an unusual study that also goes in this direction. 
By comparing large amounts of census-type data from various com- 
munities where television was introduced at different times, she is 
attempting to measure its impact on other forms of consumption. 

The concepts of structure and function, broadly speaking, have 
been applied to the study of marketing and tend to be basic to its 
orientation. The marketing system has a structure, given the institutions 
that comprise it and the form of their interconnections. This is especially 
noticeable in the distribution system where the channel structure has 
been well described (Stern and El-Ansary, 1977: ch. 7). Despite his 
own valuable work in this area, Stern believes that the field has been 
generally neglected and is in need of more theoretical development. 
The market structure has been described in various other respects, as 
attention is given to the ways numerous organizations, associations, 
household and family relationships, as well as social strata, interact to 
accomplish marketing purposes. 

The conflict mentioned earlier between Radcliffe-Brown and 
Malinowski highlights the classical and persisting difference between 
thinkers who do not accept a psychology of individual subjectivity as 
relevant to understanding either society or people, and those who 
find such a psychology imperative. Marketing scholars show this 
customary division, also. They tend to be primarily behaviorists 
whose work is confined to impersonal data, structural variables, and 
analysis of phenomena as they are understood by the observer (etio 
approach) rather than analysis of the phenomena as they are perceived 
by the actors or cultural participants (emic approach). This dichotomy 
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seems profound, like that between Platonists and Aristotelians, between 
Aristotelians and Galileians (Lewin, 1931: 141-177), or between 
conservatives and liberals. l 

As Langness says, 


there are those who still argue that technoenvironmental factors are basic, 
causal, and relatively unaffected by human thought or belief... (But the 


new view) also insists on recognizing the input of the creature itself[ 1977: 
146]. 


In the realm of marketing behavior, there is interest in the subjectivity 
involved in marketplace action and consumption and its interpretation. 
But most work still remains at the rather surface level of measuring 
attitudes and simple cognitions, or accepting interviewee self-reports 
at face value—-since how else can they be tabulated? Interpretations tend 
to be confined to the interfaces of the variables, and especially 
(and practically) focusing on those that are controllable by the 
marketing manager. It is often frustrating, however, to observe how 
litle insight is gained this way, how little guidance for future decisions, 
especially as changes occur in the environment due to actions by 
competitors, the government, or other social forces not being taken into 
account. 

Opposed to those anthropologists who follow White in his naming 
of the technological system as having the primary role, with their 
relative indifference to the individual’s mental content, are the workers 
who place human symbolizing at the center of anthropological inquiry. 
Scholars who theorize in this direction believe that culture is funda- 
mentally a system of symbols, and that it 1s essential to study people’s 
conscious and unconscious ideas (Geertz, 1973). Individuals may be 
important to the analysis, with the goal of studying their relation to 
society; or the symbols may be studied as supraindividual concepts. 

Outstanding among the symbolically oriented anthropologists is 
Levi-Strauss, whose work is controversial and often found difficult. 
He (1966) is interested in the universality of basic human mental 
processes and their varied manifestations. His structural analyses of 
myths search for the underlying regularities in the way humans think. 
He (1958) is less interested in what a given myth means to the society 
where it occurs; but looks for variants of the myth from more than 
one society in order to analyze its deeper structure, that is, the model 
of reality that is being represented by the combinations or relations of 
elements and by groups of elements. 
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Somewhat more directly connected with the concerns of marketing 
people are the symbolic issues addressed in the analyses of economic 
anthropology, especially in the emphasis found there on the nature of 
exchange. Firth quotes Sahlins: 


A material transaction is usually a momentary episode in a continuous 
social relation. The social relation exerts governance: the flow of goods 
is constrained by, is part of, status etiquette [1967: 3]. 


As this quotation indicates, economic exchange and social exchange are 
not different exchanges, but are different perspectives on the same 
phenomenon; all exchanges can be interpreted as both economic and 
social. Marketing has always taken transactions as nuclear events, 
but often in a rather casual manner rather than as a focus for analysis. 
Defining marketing as an exchange rather than as “the movement of 
goods,” or the “transfer of ownership,” is a recent style (Bagozzi, 1975: 
32-39), and leads both to a convergence with the study of social ex- 
change in sociology or social anthropology and to some controversy as 
to which exchanges are marketing exchanges and which are not. 
Firth (1973) first says there is a marked disjunction between the market 
operations of buying and selling and those of gift-giving; but then goes 
on: 


Yet as anthropologists and sociologists have realized since the work 
of Thurnwald, Malinowski and Mauss about fifty years ago, the opposi- 
tion between these two spheres of transaction is by no means so 
clear-cut. 


He points to the social aspects of commercial transactions and to 
the elements of calculation, reciprocity, and profit in other spheres of 
exchange. He is basically affirming what in the marketing field has 
come to be referred to as the “broadening” concept of marketing, 
which avers that no matter what other significance exchanges may have 
for sociologists, political scientists, anthropologists, marriage coun- 
selors, and so on, they are all marketing exchanges as well. If so, market- 
ing analysis has to give increasing attention to the “etiquette” Sahlins 
referred to, to understand the marketing that goes on when what is 
exchanged is not only money for products, but the intangibles of their 
social meaning, the exchange of the meanings of the objects in the 
fantasy, mythic, and symbolic life of the exchangers (Levy, 1974: 555- 
558). 
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The analysis of symbolism in the marketing realm is likely to grow - 
slowly, at least in America where the “hard-headed” positivist approach 
is sọ prevalent, and given the automatic avoidant reaction of many to 
the notion of symbolism as tainted with supposed Freudian pan- 
sexuality or Jungian mysticism. The preference for a functional view- 
point has been apparent, as Alderson(1957) has discussed. It fits the sense 
of face plausibility and close logical connections typically sought in 
marketing research. Endless marketing studies use the readily derived 
seller variables of convenience, delivery, price, taste, or the analogous 
buyer attributes of use, nonuse, or more personal qualities such as 
sociability, venturesomeness, and so forth. These variables are rarely 
pursued in depth, as the more urgent goal is commonly to measure the 
variables in relation to one another or to the demography of market 
segments. 

Richards’ (1948) classic Hunger and Work in a Savage Tribe illus- 
trates the functional method in the full fashion it may be pursued, as 
applied to nutrition among the Southern Bantu of Africa. To 
accomplish the analogous task in modern America is hard to conceive, 
although partial attempts are made. Study of hunger and work in a 
“civilized tribe” is rather assiduously addressed by the major food 
companies and related media. They examine current attitudes toward 
food, the widespread preoccupation with weight control and the 
relation of diet to health and disease, and the use of food to communi- 
cate complexities of social status and interaction. For example, Better 
Homes and Gardens has sponsored research on changes in these 
outlooks (Social Research, 1972); many such investigations have 
been carried out by General Foods, Kraft, and so on, usually, of course, 
without being published. Such projects vary considerably in their depth 
and theoretical sophistication, some being excellent in their probing 
attempts to gain insight, while others are primarily rather simple 
surveys On some items of interest. 

Two interesting cultural changes can be observed given such studies. 
One is this growing awareness in marketing of its cultural context, 
a recognition that knowledge of the large matrix is needed. Another is 
the change in general cultural content that is being explored. Profound al- 
terations are occurring in the self-concepts of Americans, with perhaps 
the outburst of pride in the Bicentennial events a paradoxical celebration 
of the end ofa traditional concept of American life, and end in transition 
for some time. Partly involved is a general shift in the concept of man, in 
the ancient struggle to relate his body and its persistent mysteries 
to his environment and to his awareness of himself and other people. 
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Other aspects arise from the national history. The simple opposition 
of materialism to spirituality no longer suffices, as the spiritual feather 
their nests and the materialists search for a meaningful relationship. 
Manifestations of challenge in the situation include the changing role 
of women, which daily gains in its intensity and impact on the market- 
place. The melting pot boils with renewed vigor, as the reethnification of 
America continues, resigned to bilingualism, and rejoicing in the 
cosmopolitan restaurants. The special needs of the elderly are having 
major repercussions on social security arrangements, the character of 
‘communities, and the handling of medical expenditures. 

The preoccupation of Americans with the body with regard to its 
health, its exercise, its sexuality, and its feeding, seems to be moving 
to a crescendo, a symphonious interaction of governmental! regulation, 
research, extensive reporting by the media, and the new narcissism. 
Another curious unifying force is the widespread: awareness of the 
celebrity.. Public figures apparently have no privacy any longer and 
are hardly protected by any moral or ethical inhibitions; usually a 
sympathetic curiosity prevails, justifying a steady exposure of the 
personal, marital, economic, sexual, political, and medical experiences 
of narrowly to widely famous people. Politicians.and entertainers 
always were fair game, but new heights are reached when Elizabeth 
Taylor’s latest husband runs for the Senate, Dr. Salk marries Picasso’s 
former mistress, Mrs. Carter hasa D and C, and Mick Jagger says he did 
not have an affair with Mrs. Trudeau. 

Cultural patterns and their changes are important to marketers, 
- given their impact and claims (Yankelovitch, 1977). A notable example 
of this interest-appears in the July 1977 issue of the Journal of Marketing 
where nine articles accumulate to a broad anthropological (or gyneco- 
centric?) picture of various features of the changing status and activities 
of women (Journal of Marketing, 1977; Scott, 1976). Many marketers 
neglect such work because they find it difficult to reason or to make 
inferences about its import for marketing actions. Marketing teachers 
and students study the larger and changing scene and its relationships 
to marketplace actions (Levy, 1968: 17-23; Vinson et al., 1977: 44-50), 
and more of this might be done with a particular eye for a theory of 
action implications. As Lehman (1977) observes, “the proper directions 
for product design, advertising strategy and public relations activities 
can be mapped out only when research is seen in the total marketing 
context.” 

To sum up, an anthropological approach implies the attempt to grasp 
the society as a whole, to examine the culture in some grand sense, 
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and to study specific cultures. The culture and the cultures may be 
studied for their evolving character, for cross-cultural comparisons, 
to learn about the diffusion of influence, about structures and functions. 
The search for knowledge goes on at many levels, from the descriptive to 
the dynamic, from the behavioristic to the symbolic. Summary implica- 
tions for marketing thinking include the following: 

(1) A sense of breadth in thinking about the market so that its large 
scale structure is defined and explored and the complexities of its sets of 
relationships are revealed. This might refresh speculations about 
how society (and societies) carries out the marketing function, as 
marketing thinkers see this, as distinct from economists or political 
scientists. 

(2) A richer sense of historic process han seems generally taught is 
needed, so that marketing people can appreciate the context of their 
field and the more encompassing necessities they express by their own 
actions; and also then a greater awareness of future possibilities. 

(3) More functional analyses are likely to come about that go beyond 
the generous flow of correlational and discriminant analyses to qualita- 
tive explication of the meanings of products and services. 

(4) Interpretation of the meanings of products and services, not in 
themselves alone, but in their social symbolic role, as means of exchang- 
ing communications and furthering social processes, will lead to a fuller 
understanding of why marketing managers do what they do and why 
customers buy and consume as they do. 

(5) : These goals may require “deeper” analyses, approaches that draw 
upon levels of meaning, that seek to relate surface phenomena to the 
shadow life, as in the shadow market of secret consumption, or in 
the stealing and cheating that rise and fall with the virtuous market- 
place. Also, the conventional market’s myths require delineation for 
many purposes, not least to enable our society to develop policies with 
cognizance of these myths. For example, Morgan (1971: 13-16) dis- 
cusses a myth of psychopharmacology that supports the prolifera- 
tion of drugs, myth here being “the description of a.phenomenon with 
the language and concepts of another phenomenon (or set of pheno- 
mena) to promote an intervention or maneuver that the culture finds 
useful.” Examination of our myths of everyday life may help us to 
observe as scientists of marketing what is being done with the marketing 
system. 
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Social Roles in 
Marketing Contexts 


MELANIE WALLENDORF 
University of Pittsburgh 


Since the days when marketing first began to be viewed as a separate 
discipline within the academic field of business, marketing theorists 
have relied heavily on concepts and theories from other disciplines. At 
varous times the study of marketing has used concepts and theories from 
microeconomics, psychology, sociology, and management (Bartels, 
1961). More infrequently it has made contributions to these other areas oi 
inquiry. 

The purpose of this article is to look at a particular sociological 
concept, social roles, and examine how it can expand current analyses 
of marketing contexts. In addition, the way in which the analysis 
of marketing contexts can raise conceptual issues about social roles 
will be discussed. Thus both what social role theory adds to the study 
of marketing and what marketing adds to the study of social role theory 
will be discussed. In this process the question of whether buyer-seller is 
a role relationship will be addressed and a discussion of consumption 
‘as a function inherent in many roles will be presented. 


THE ROLE CONCEPT 


The role concept has common sense, everyday use in that people 
classify each other by the roles they occupy (e.g., physician, parent, 
governor, purchasing agent, student). Yet, in addition to this use of 
the concept, it is also used by sociologists and anthropologists for 
analytical rather than classifactory purposes. It is in this analytical 
sense that roles will be discussed here. 
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Nadel (1957) discusses four features which are necessary for calling a 
behavior pattern a role. First, roles refer to behaviors and not merely 
to characteristics or properties possesed by individuals. Second, roles 
necessarily imply an interactive setting. Roles by definition refer 
to relationships between at least two individuals. For example, one 
is only a physician by virtue of (actual, potential, or previous) inter- 
action with individuals as patients. In the words of phenomenology, role 
partners coconstitute each other (Valle and King, 1977). Third, roles 
are rule-based. That is, roles derive from normative expectations 
about incumbents of particular positions. Thus being a parent is a 
role because it is based on cultural expectations and often formally 
codified rules (e.g., laws) concerning behavior. Finally, a role indicates 
a bundle of attributes or behaviors that the person is expected to fulfill. 
That is, a role is not merely a specification of one behavior. For 
example, Nadel (1957) cities the example of the priest role which 
includes performing religious ceremonies, leading a decorous life, 
remaining celibate, and faithfully following religious beliefs. This 
feature of roles will become important later in discussing consumption 
as a function inherent in many roles. 

Thus, roles are institutionalized expectations about behavior 
associated with particular social statuses. This is not to say, however, 
that there must be total or overall consensus about these expectations. 
Instead, role consensus can be viewed as a variable rather than as a 
defining attribute of roles (Komarovsky, 1973, Gross et al., 1958). 
_ For example, the role of parent involves somewhat different expecta- 
tions of behavior in different cultures and subcultures.-Yet for all the 
differences, there is a set of behaviors which is expected of parents in 
general as well as particular behaviors which are expected of more 
precisely defined types of parents (e.g., Japanese parents, middle class 
parents with many children). 


IS BUYER-SELLER A ROLE RELATIONSHIP? 


Using this general specification of. what a role is, the question of 
whether buyers and sellers are involved in a role relationship can be 
considered. Obviously, the two interact with each other and therefore 
satisfy the necessary conditions of interactive behavior stated by Nadel. 
Beyond this however we must examine the behavior patterns associated 
with buyers and sellers separately. 
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In assessing the behavior pattern associated with the term “seller,” 
it must be determined whether or not this pattern is rule-based and 
therefore implies shared expectations and whether or not it involves 
a bundle of attributes or behaviors. Rules and expectations governing 
behavior on the part of a person in the position of a seller exist in several 
forms. First, but not necessarily most important, rules about appro- 
priate seller behavior exist in the form of laws. Examples include the 
Sherman Antitrust Act, the Clayton Act, and the Robinson-Patman 
Act, as well as the more recent consumer protection legislation. 

Yet apart from this codified set of rules, an informal set of expecta- 
tions about seller behavior exists. Even in societies or contexts without 
legal structures for regulating seiler behavior, the behavior of sellers 
can be termed role behavior. The construction of models of the action 
patterns of buyers and sellers ir. several different contexts indicates 
that the represented actions are institutionalized in roles (Axten and 
Fararo, 1977; Axten and Skvoretz, 1977; Wallendorf, 1977a). These 
models indicate that both buyers’ and sellers’ behaviors can be repre- 
sented in role-rule models (Harré and Secord, 1973). That is, a set of 
rules linking situational conditions with actions can be constructed to 
describe the behaviors expected of an individual occupant of either 
the buyer or seller role. This also indicates that the seller and the buyer 
are characterized by bundles of (rather than single) expected behaviors. 

Turning now to the buyer, the degree of consensus about expected 
behaviors becomes more important. Until recently, expected behaviors 
for buyers existed only with regard to specific contexts. That is, “buyer” 
was formally codified only at the quasi-role level (Nadel, 1957). 
Expectations about buyer behavior existed in specific contexts such 
as home-related purchases (established through the efforts of home 
economists), purchases by buyers for particular kinds of retail organ- 
izations (e.g., china buyers for a department store), and purchases by 
purchasing agents for manufacturing firms. However, more recently, 
attention has been given to more generalized expectations about the 
buyer role. In particular, several researchers have examined the process 
by which children learn the expected behaviors related to consumption 
(Calder, 1977; Robertson and Rossiter, 1974; Ward et al., 1974; 
Wartella, 1977). In other words, researchers have examined children’s 
socialization into the role of consumers. . 

Another area in which the pattern of behaviors associated with 
consumption has been approached from a role analysis perspective is in 
the area of consumer education. This is a more formalized approach to 
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codifying the behavioral expectations associated with the consumer 
role. While home economists used an approach in which expectations 
and prescriptions for behavior were frequently each associated only 
with a very specific context (e.g., children’s clothing, prepared food 
products, carpeting), consumer educators are concerned with transmit- 
ting generalized role expectations which apply in many or all consump- 
tion contexts (e.g., make unit price comparisons; use government 
sources of information about product classes; read and keep instruction, 
warning, and warranty information). In this sense consumer educators 
are trying to establish expectations about behavior in the consumer 
role as well as sufficient peer enforcement of these role expectations 
that they become enacted in actual behavior. 

Thus the basis for the study of marketing is a role relationship 
in which exhanges occur between buyers and sellers (Bagozzi, 1974; 
Bonoma et al., forthcoming; Levy and Zaltman, 1975). The two aspects 
of this are (1) the study of seller behavior, which is usually very pre- 
scriptive and is referred to as the study of marketing management, and 
(2) the study of consumer behavior, which is usually descriptive (except 
for the subfield of consumer.education which is prescriptive). Fre- 
quently, the two actors are studied as they interact and respond to each 
other. 


CONSUMPTION AS A PART OF 
OTHER ROLES 


As the previous section indicated, the interaction of buyers and sellers 
can be conceptualized as a role relationship in which each incumbent 
is expected to perform particular behaviors under particular conditions 
in carrying out the role performance. If one role partner fails to carry 
out these expectations, others will attempt to bring back into parallel 
operation the institutionalized role program and the individual’s 
behavior, or they will terminate the interaction. However, the question 
can be raised as to whether this is the best use of the role concept in 
trying to understand and explain buyer-seller relationships. 

As was discusséd at the beginning af this article, the role concept has 
common sense, everyday use in that people classify each other by the 
roles they occupy. However, people do not use the term consumer 
to classify roles performed by others. Instead they include the activities 
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related to consumption as a component of other roles. To return to 
Nadel’s (1957) definition, a role indicates a bundle of attributes or 
behaviors that the person is expected to fulfill. Consumption-related 
activities, then, are one component of the bundle of behaviors associat- 
ed with several roles. Such roles include parent, purchasing agent, 
student, friend, spouse, and other occupational roles. 

It is more like people’s self-conceptions, their otherperson per- 
ceptions, and their bases for action to think of consumption as a 
function prescribed by other roles. Conceptualizing consumption as a 
role-prescribed function rather than conceptualizing consumption as 
a role offers a richer and more complete explanation of behavior 
because it permits one to see how consumption fits into people’s lives 
rather than unnecessarily isolating one part of their lives. People can 
then be studied as they make bundles of diverse yet interrelated choices. 
Marketing has tended in the past to study isolated consumption 
decisions rather than the person’s whole consumption process as it 
is performed in carrying out his or her roles. This broader approach 
to research on consumption could attempt to describe the effects of 
a purchase on attitudes and interactions with other persons (especially 
role partners), and therefore, on future purchase decisions (Felson, 
1975; Foxall, 1974; Glock and Nicosia, 1967). 

Given that the analysis is richer by conceptualizing consumption 
as a role-prescribed function, the question of how it fits in with the 
role as a whole must be considered. 

Nadel (1957) indicates that the attributes or behaviors, which asa set 
comprise a role, can each be one of three types: (1) peripheral, in 
which case the variation or absence of the attribute does not affect 
one’s effectiveness in performing the role; (2) relevant, in which case 
the variation or absence of the attribute does affect one’s effectiveness 
in performing the role, and the performance is therefore incomplete 
or imperfect which will lead to the invocation of negative sanctions; 
or (3) basic or pivotal, in which case the variation or absence of the 
attribute changes the identity of the role. 

Consumption activities as an attribute of other roles can be any of 
these three types. Consumption activities can be peripheral asin the case 
of the role of friend. Friends may join each other for lunch and may 
exchange Christmas gifts if they are close. However, neither of these 
activities is considered necessary or pivotal for being a friend. Con- 
sumption may be a relevant attribute of a role enactment such as in 
the case of the role ofa student. It is expected that students will purchase 
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Class texts. However, one can still be a student without carrying out 
these consumption activities, although it is likely that others (students 
and professors) will try to encourage role-expectation conformity. 
Finally, consumption may be a basic or pivotal attribute of the role 
performance, as in the case of the dinner-guest role and the purchasing- 
agent role. 

In determining how consumption fits into various roles, it appears 
that Nadel’s typology does not go far enough. Consumption is an 
attribute of a role pattern in at least three other ways. Consumption 
may serve the function of expressing or symbolizing a role relationship. 
For example, a couple uses an engagement ring to symbolize their role 
relationship. . 

Second, consumption may serve the function of improving the 
quality of a role relationship. As people acquire many roles, they have 
more opportunities for experiencing role strain. In these cases con- 
sumption can be a mechanism for reducing the role strain. The popu- 
larity of frozen foods such as TV dinners and the rapid increase in the 
number of people going to take-out and quick service restaurants are 
examples of consumption activities which reduce the role strain re- 
sulting from the time and energy demands of occupational roles and 
those of the roles of spouse and parent. Other examples of consumption 
as a means for improvingarole relationship might be relaxing vacations 
taken together by couples and occupation-related conferences attended 
by professionals. 

Third, consumption can reflect an individual’s hope of taking ona 
role which is commonly associated with particular products. This would 
be the case during the first stage of role acquisition which is called 
the anticipatory stage (Thornton and Nardi, 1975). During this stage the 
individual will have stereotyped conceptualizations of the expectations 
associated: with the role. This would indicate that any consumption 
activity during this stage would reflect stereotypes about the role 
rather than the actual role performances. For example, engaged couples 
are likely to purchase items which fit their idealized images of the 
husband-wife role. Consumption activities representing idealized 
images of various roles could also be expected of persons about to 
become parents, high school students who will soon attend college, 
and college graduates who are about to take on occupational! roles. In 
later stages of the role-acquisition process (ie., formal, informal, 
and personal stages), role occupants will increasingly attempt to 
shape the role to fit their personal styles (Haga et al., 1974; Thornton 
and Nardi, 1975). 
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Thus in analyzing roles as containing a consumption component, it 
becomes clear that consumption is intimately tied to and indicative 
of role relationships. Consumption can be peripheral, relevant, or 
pivotal.for a role. In addition consumption can be expressive in that it 
can symbolize role relationships, improve role relationships, or express 
anticipatory desires to be a role occupant. 


HOW SOCIAL ROLE ANALYSIS 
EXTENDS MARKETING KNOWLEDGE 


In order to fully answer the question of how social role theory 
extends marketing knowledge, the various ways in which value is added 
by using a role analysis approach will be described. These are of course 
not the only ways in which a role analysis approach can or does extend ` 
current knowledge of marketing contexts, but these are the ways which 
derive most closely from the conceptualizations and issues discussed 
in this article. 

Role analysis highlights the essential dyadic nature of marketing. 
In other words, by labeling one person a buyer it becomes clear that this 
role can exist only by virtue of there being a seller. In such an analysis, 
the interaction of the incumbents of the two roles becomes the central 
focus rather than the actions of one of them. l 

Focusing on the roles of buyer and seller makes it clear that each 
rolé has rules or normative expectations associated with it. Marketing 
literature usually focuses on the prescriptive aspects of the seller role 
and describes the behavior of buyers without indicating which behaviors 
are role-based and which are based on personal preferences. A role 
analysis approach highlights the necessity of describing actual behavior, 
specifying the institutionalized role expectations associated with 
that context, as well as indicating better ways of fulfilling the roles 
of both the buyer and the seller. 

Perhaps the most important way in which role analysis adds to 
current knowledge of marketing contexts is by complementing existing 
conceptualizations (Zaltman and Wallendorf, 1977). Current know- 
ledge of the interaction of buyers and sellers is comprised substantially 
of analyses of individual choice factors. That is, whether the focus is 
on seller behavior or on buyer behavior, the main concerns have been 
what choices are made and how they are made. Although this approach 
is valuable and does add many insights, it cannot account for the total 
pattern of interaction between buyer and seller. 
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Therefore what is needed is the addition of conceptualizations of 
the relevant roles. By combining an understanding of the institutional- 
ized patterns of action expected and enforced in role occupants with 
an understanding of their noninstitutionalized, individualized choice 
processes, a more complete explanation of buyer-seller interaction can 
be developed. Thus it has been suggested that more variance will be 
accounted for if behavioral models include both the expectations 
associated with a role and the individual’s attitude toward the role 
(Komarovsky, 1973). The extended Fishbein model of attitudes does 
combine social normative beliefs with evaluations of the consequences 
of the behavior (Fishbein, 1967). However, this misses the richness 
of the role concept because it deals only with the individual’s beliefs 
about what he or she should do in a situation and his or her motivation 
to comply with the norm. The model does not link :the norms to 
positions by grouping them into sets to form descriptions of role expecta- 
tions, nor does it sufficiently take into account the fact that role expecta- 
tions exist (for the most part) independently of any particular role 
occupant. 

Instead, in trying to bring the two approaches together one should 
take a different approach. First the roles associated with a particular 
` marketing-context decision should be determined. Next the insti- 
tutionalized expectations about behavior in these roles should be 
specified along with the conditions under which they apply. Finally 
the individual's choice process can be explored to determine the non- 
institutionalized aspects of behavior. For example, the way in whch a 
customer enters a restaurant, is seated, orders, and is served is insti- 
tutionalized and can be detailed in a role-rule program (Axten and 
Fararo, 1977). However, what items a particular individual orders 
and how he or she decides on these items are noninstitutionalized 
personal choices. These latter actions are therefore best represented 
by individual information processing and decision-making models. 
The question then becomes what parts of marketing interactions are 
institutionalized and what parts occur due to personal choices. 

Finally, role analysis of marketing contexts opens up the possibility 
of identifying and studying deviant enactments of the role. After it has 
been determined what the expected bundle of attributes or behaviors are 
for a particular role and which ones are peripheral, relevant, and 
pivotal, then one can evaluate particular performances of the role to 
determine if they are deviant. The ensuing sanctions can then be noted 
and can be used as measures of the degree of consensus which exists 
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concerning the role expectations. Marketing-related examples of 
deviance include parental! neglect of children, shoplifing, bribery, short- 
weighting of consumers, and fraud. 


HOW THE STUDY OF MARKETING CONTEXTS 
EXTENDS KNOWLEDGE OF SOCIAL ROLES 


It is not only true that role analysis can extend current knowledge 
of marketing contexts, but it is also true that the study of some market- . 
ing contexts can extend current knowledge of social roles. This is 
primarily the case when consumption is viewed as a role-prescribed 
function. In this way consumption activities provide a behavioral 
trace of role enactment. 

Because of the problems related to constructing observable measures 
of role transition adjustments, it has been difficult to study this process 
as it occurs. Yet if consumption is used as a behavioral trace of the 
process of adjusting to role changes, the process of role transition is 
more easily tracked. For example, a study of the automobiles and homes 
owned by a particular individual might offer a way to make inferences 
about adjustments to new social class and family relationship roles. 
Consumption activity traces have proved useful in studying changes 
over the life cycle (Ghez and Becker, 1975). 

However, such studies will also be tracing individuals’ aspirational 
roles. In this respect, consumption-related activities are measures 
not only of people’s present roles, but also of their desires and aspira- 
tions. Thus, behavior at a point in time is an overt combination of the 
past, present, and desired future. Therefore, studies of consumption 
behavior over time can reflect behavioral changes in response to role 
changes. 

For example, studies of consumption-related activities can identify 
the way behavior is channeled in a socialization process. Tracing the 
consumption-related activities of children (e.g., requests for products 
such as toys and cereals, spending allowances, gift giving) could 
highlight the interaction of parents and children during the socialization 
process. The study of the purchase process of new purchasing agents 
or retail buyers (e.g., who they consult, quantities purchased, delibera- 
tion time) could offer insights into adult occupational-role socialization 
processes. In both cases, consumption-related activities serve as traces 
of a broader social process related to role behavior. 
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Finally, in the area of the diffusion of innovations, the study of 
role complexes becomes important. Much of the research on roles 
focuses on a particular role rather than on the sets of roles which 
individuals occupy. The breadth and extent of overlap of an individual’s 
role set has very important implications for the diffusion of innovations. 
Current data indicates that persons with a large number of nonover- 
lapping group memberships are more likely to be early knowers about 
innovations, early adopters of innovations, and communicators. 
about innovations. In addition, it is likely that persons who rely on 
these so-called role accumulators for information about innovations 
are likely to be more satisfied with their decisions concerning the 
innovation than are people who receive their information from other 
sources (Wallendorf, 1977b; see also Granovetter, 1973, 1974). Thus, 
the context of the diffusion of innovations provides an excellent 
context for studying the importance of different types of role sets. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The buyer-seller relationship can be conceived as a role relationship 
in which each role occupant interacts with the other and is subject to 
normative expectations about a bundle of attributes or behaviors. 
However, the role concept seems better used in connection with 
activities in ‘marketing contexts. by considering consumption as a 
function prescribed by other roles. This permits one to see how con- 
sumption fits into people’s lives. In particular, consumption can be 
peripheral, relevant, or pivotal for a role. In addition it can be used 
to.symbolize role relationships, improve role pacer or express 
anticipatory desires to be a role occupant. 

Role analysis can extend knowledge of makee. contexts by 
highlighting the dyadic nature of marketing relationships, specifying 
the institutionalized role expectations, providing a more complete 
explanation when combined with an understanding of personal choice 
factors, and making it possible to identify deviant performances of 
the buyer ər seller role. The study of marketing contexts extends 
knowledge of social roles by making it possible to study role transitions, 
role aspirations, socialization processes in children and in adults, and 
the importance of role sets. 
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In conclusion it appears that a role-analysis perspective on market- 
ing contexts can be very useful and insightful. This approach should 
be taken in future studies by persons primarily interested in under- 
standing marketing concepts as well as by persons primarily interested 
in understanding social roles. The points raised in this article indicate 
that the approach offers benefits to both. 
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Organizational Buying Behavior 


A Research Arena for 
the Social Scientist? 


KJELL GRONHAUG 
Norwegian School of Economics and 
Business Administration 


Buying and selling are universal phenomena almost as old as man 
himself. In marketing, buying behavior is a basic—if not the basic 
theme. Until now, buying behavior has been almost solely a domain of 
research for marketing people who have borrowed extensively from 
other disciplines, particularly from the social sciences.! In other 
words, until now there has been unilateral borrowing from the social 
sciences to buying behavior and few social scientists themselves have 
directed their research toward this area.? 

‘Buying behavior—and more specifically organizational buying— is 
a promising research arena for the social scientist, both as a basis for 
theory development and testing within the researchers’ own disciplines 
and for advancing insights related to organizational buying. The 
following. discussion begins with presentation of basic concepts and 
characterization of the present research in the field. Both problems 
and research opportunities are examined, as well as motivations 
and future trends. 


BASIC CONCEPTS 


For a systematic discussion, the two basic concepts included in the 
term “organizational buying” need to be clarified. Buying can be 
defined as “the acts of individuals directly involved in the exchange of 
money (or a money substitute) for economic goods and services and 
the decision processes that determine these acts” (Engel et al., 1973: 6). 
In this definition, buying is seen as a process; instead of focusing on 
the outcome, i.e., final purchase, the researcher is interested in both 
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the events (and restrictions) and how these various events are inter- 
related. This process is often perceived as a multistage decision process 
which includes a variety of specification and search activities and 
multiple decisions.3 It also logically follows from the definition that 
buying can be considered as a subset of exchange, where the final 
purchase can be seen as the positive output (1.e., the transaction) of 
an exchange process (Alderson, 1957; Bagozzi, 1975). 

The emphasis on the term organizational indicates that ultimate 
buyers (i.e., households) are excluded. The term organizational is 
adopted here because it is assumed broad enough to capture the 
various kinds of nonhousehold buyers.4 

Most definitions of organization stress the aspect of purposeful 
behavior.> Furthermore, characteristics often assumed to be associated 
with the term organization are division of labor, power, and communi- 
cation responsibilities; the presence of one or more power centers which: 
control efforts and direct them toward particular goals and substitu- 
tion of personnel (Etzioni, 1964: 3). A certain size is also often assumed 
(division of labor): “an organization usually contains more than 
just a few people,” and duration (substitution of personnel): “an 
organization typically exists longer than the lifetime or the application 
of any particular member or leader” (Berelson and Steiner, 1964: 
363). 


RESEARCH ON ORGANIZATIONAL BUYING 


A search of the literature reveals that a vast amount of research on 
organizational buying has been done (see Webster and Wind, 1972; 
Sheth, 1976a, b; Nicosia and Wind, 1977; and Bonoma et al., 1977). 
No attempt is made to review this literature. The basic problems 
addressed and the general approaches used, however, are discussed 
as a basis for suggesting additional research opportunities. 

The discussion focuses only on research related to the behavioral 
aspects of organizational buying. Excluded are the application of 
various quantitative techniques and purely normative approaches to 
this subject. Furthermore, only conceptual (theoretical) problems are 
considered; the methodological problems are omitted. The discussion 
is centered on Figure 1. 

An important element, if not the most important, in every organiza- 
tion is people, and thus the individual’s involvement in organizational 
buying ought to be of crucial importance.’ The participation dimension 
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observation 
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Buying Process 





Figure 1: Organizational Buying Behavior—Research Focus. 


is meant to map this aspect. The emphasis on process already has been 
noted (the buying-process dimension). The third dimension is the 
level(s) of analysis and observation on which the research is based, 
such as the single purchase, the individuals involved, the group (the 
“buying center”), the organizations, or the set of individuals or 
organizations. Because the process paradigm is predominant in most 
research, it serves as the point of departure. However, this paradigm 
or perspective is not without ambiguities. 

Few studies have been designed to map the underlying process, 
although the process paradigm has demonstrated considerable impact 
on both selection of concepts and interpretation of findings. 

A process must start and an underlying “mechanism” is needed to 
get it going. Little attention has been given to this mechanism. 
In consumer (household) buying, instability in human needs usually 
is assumed to be the starting point. In organizational! buying, however, 
this point may be more problematic. If the purchase is closely tied 
to the output (cf. raw materials), the “need perception” will probably 
be straightforward. But when the connection between organizational 
output (product) and input (i.e., the purchase), is not so clear, this 
need not be the case. 

Another frequently overlooked idea is that the organizational 
buying process involves both cognitive and social processes. Most 
researchers have concentrated only on the cognitive aspect, based on 
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the model of an individual decision maker, heavily influenced by the 
tradition à la Newell and Simon (1972), This bias is not to be restricted 
to organizational buying, but is also traced in organizational decision- 
making in general (Vroom and Yetton, 1973). Furthermore, the focus 
in many of the studies has been on specific goods, and thus thé impact 
of individual variations and external stimuli has been overlooked. 

Closely related is the implicit assumption underlying most research 
on organizational buying that the stimulus situation is unambiguous. 
This need not be the case. In fact, both in buying and in other decision 
areas, the stimuli may be ambiguous (Cyert et al., 1956; Pettigrew, 
1975), necessitating both information and time, as well as reinter- 
pretation (Galbraith, 1974). 

The intraindividual (and -organizational) perspective of most studies 
has heavily influenced research on participation in organizational 
buying and is even reflected in the commonly used definition of 
“buying center,” i.e., “members of the organization who are involved” 
(Webster and Wind, 1972: 77). However, by use of an interindividual 
(and -organizational) perspective, nonmembers also can be included 
in the buying decision process (Cyert et al., 1956). 

The buying process often is conceived as a set of stages. It is observed 
.that.participation within an organization for a given purchase may vary 
across the stages (McMillan, 1973). However, the literature provides 
little insight about this aspect. Other problems also are overlooked. 
There may be interaction among the various stages, which may have 
implications for both participation and outcome. Moreover, a purchase 
usually involves several decisions and the sequence of the decisions 
may vary; thus, neither participation nor outcome needs to be pre- 
determined. 

In organizational buying there seems to be a strong belief in “long- 
lasting relationships” (Hill et al., 1975). Theory related to this idea is 
lacking, although this perspective may have impact on both the buying 
process and participation. Intuitively, a purchase at time “t” may 
influence the purchase at time “t + 1.” Reductions in number of both 
decisions and participants have been observed (Grønhaug, 1971). This 
finding appears consistent with the theoretical statement of cost 
reduction in social relations proposed by Emerson (1962). 

Most (all?) studies on organizational buying are based on the 
assumption that such buying represents purposeful behavior.’ This 
probably is true in most cases. However, for some years, attention has 
been directed toward artifactual decision-making, particularly for 
situations involving ambiguity characterized by problematic pref- 
erences, unclear technology, and fluid participation (Cohen et al., 1972). 
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This perspective may prove relevant in the context of organizational 
buying. , . 

The second main dimension, participation, involves three important 
questions: (1) who participates; (2) with what degree of influence, and 
(3) under what conditions? A review of the literature, however, shows 
--~ that such basic questions are largely unanswered (Grønhaug, 1977), 
even though some research has been undertaken. Primarily the pur- 
chasing agent is described soctodemographically (for overview, Webster 
and Wind, 1972),° in relation to his (her) feelings (Lazo, 1960), and 
by how he (his department) is coping with the other organizational 
departments (Strauss, 1962). Some researchers apply a group perspec- 
tive, particularly when trying to map who participates (the so-called 
“buying center”). However, in most of these studies the focus has been 
on this group as such, independent of the buying activities (Wind, 
1977a, b).'9 

Furthermore, in relation to the vertical axis in Figure 1, research 
has centered on the purchase variables related to the individual member; 
the organization and its environment have been given little attention. 
In summary, the research to date: 


e emphasizes the process paradigm, which is not without ambiguities; 


è concentrates on the single purchase and overlooks both the sequence of 
decisions in the single purchase and the potential link between purchases; 


e neglects important questions related to participation in the buying process; - 
è is intraindividual (and -organizational) in scope; 


® overlooks the impact of individual, organizational, and environmental 
variables on the buying process; and 


è ignores the relational aspects of buying. 


EXPLORING SOME RESEARCH OPPORTUNITIES 


Research opportunities are related to both professional background 
(i.e., psychology, political science, sociology, social anthropology, 
economics) and research interests. Because of changing research 
interests over time (Price, 1963) and the fact that researchers with 
different training may share the same research interests, the following 
discussion is mainly problem-oriented and not discipline-oriented. 

Participation and the buying process paradigm are still considered 
to be the core in organizational buying. But in Figure 2 several modifi- 
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cations from the perspective outlined in Figure I are introduced. 
Figure 2 indicates that several classes of factors may modify organiza- 
tional buying behavior (i.e., individual, group, organizational, and 
environmental factors). The buying phenomenon can be observed at 
different levels (individual, group, organization), and also can be 
studied from different perspectives (intra versus inter). The emphasis 
on the cognitive aspects of the buying process indicates that much of 
the previous research was based on an intraindividual perspective. 


BUYING PROCESS 


Even though the process perspective has been dominant,- many 
important and intriguing problems remain unresolved. 

(1) One important question (or class of questions) is related to 
problem recognition in organizations. In other words, how are organ- 
izations activated as problem-solving units? 

(2) The buying problem ïs not always unambiguous. Considerable 
time often is required to perceive, interpret, and reinterpret the problem 
(Cyert et al., 1956). To be more specific, how are external stimuli 
perceived and classified (Allison, 1971) and related to present internal 
programs and procedures (March and Simon, 1958; Simon, 1965). 

(3) Another problem primarily addressed in political science, but 
with intuitive appeal in the context of organizational buying, is agenda 
setting (Cobb and Elder, 1975). Confronted with a stream of problems 
and limited problem-solving capacity, most organizations are unable 
to cope simultaneously with the whole problem stream (Cohen et al., 
1972). This situation may initiate such questions as: what kind of 
problems/stimuli get attention? which factors determine the agenda 
setting (variables related to organizational structure and the capabilities 
of the individual members)? 

(4) Organizational buying may be more or less complex and may 
involve not one, but several, decisions. As stressed previously, the 
impact of the sequence on participation and final outcome definitely 
is. of interest. Questions related to the conditions under which the 
sequence does have an impact and strategies for imposing certain 
sequences are probably of “theoretical” and “practical” importance. 

(5) In the context of organizational buying many of the activities 
probably will be repeated. In the literature on both individual (Newell 
and Simon, 1972) and organizational decision-making, routinization 
of responses is considered. Still, many questions remain partly 
unsolved. For example, under which conditions does routinization 
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APPENDIX | 
Pairwise Correlations of 17 Variables, Chicago Suburban Sample, 1974 














Í 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 .12 13 14 15 16 17 
—-- -.055 -.008 -.172 -.120 .028 .035 -.027 .001 .021 -.035. -.065 .081 .084 .033 -.007 -.022 
591 m=- .546 -.005 .005 .067 1.443 .198 .135 .277 .159 .351 .103 .186 .096 4.175 .313 
596 591 -=-= -.254 .131 .059 .467 .161 .196 .352 .124 .397 .156 .150 .091 .284 .328 
594 591 594 --- -.503 ~.139 -.021 .990 -.133 .022 .151  .01l0 -.085 .053 .155 -.043 ..186 
604 591 596 594 --= ~.149 -.121 <-.117 .127 -.065 -.071 ~-.041 -.039 -.171 -.149 -.018 -.130 
604 591 596 594 604 --- .183 ~.050 .173 .182 -.039 .064 .116 .118 .056 ..025 -.088 
528 528 528 528 528 528 -=-= .311 .194 .449 .274 .564 .277 1.382 .330 .304 # .445 
604 591 596 594 604 604 528 m~- .051 .267 .277 4.364 .183 .254 .247 .152 .320 
604... 591 596 594 604 604 528 604 --- .198 .090 .179 .133 .083 .112 .242 .066 

7/603. © 591° 596 594 603 603 528 603 603. =-=- .234 .486 .200 .357 .270 .258 .335 
603 ° -,596 596 594 603 603 528 603 603 603 --- .263 .O71 .223 .258 .142 .304 
481 481 481 481 481 481 481 481 . 481 481 481 --- .l49 .309 .301 .262 .384 
593 591 593 593 593 593 528 593 593 593 593 481 --- .166 .182 .145 .125 
457 457 457 457 457 457 457 457 457 457 457 457 457 -~--~ .552 .214 .270 
594 59] 594 594 594 594 594 594 594 594 594 481 481 457 --- .183 .232 
604 59] 596 594 604 604 528 604 604 603 603 481 593 457 594 =~- 266 
603 591 596 594 603 603 528 603 603 603. 603 481 593 457 594 603 2E 





NOTE: Top triangle includes pairwise correlations; lower triangle Ns upon which they are based. 1 = Wife Working, 2 = Husband's Occ. Prestige, 
3 = Mean Education, 4 = Age of Respondent, 5 = Children 0-5, 6 = Children 6-17, 7 = Income, 8 = Central Air, 9 = Clothes Dryer, 10 = Dish- 
washer, 11 = Automatic Garage Door, 12 = House Value, 13 = No. of Cars, 14 = Car Worth, 15 = Car Accessories, 16 = Party Givings, 
17 = Travel. 
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persons speak on the telephone or several persons are hooked into the same public utility 
which they consume at the same time. If persons cooperatively consume a good or ser- 
vice at different times and places, this may be referred to as “segregated collaboration.” An 
example of this is when a wife prepares sandwiches for her own and her husband's lunch, 
to be consumed at different times and places. In this paper, our main focus is direct- 
contact collaborative consumption and (to a lesser degree) system-hookup collaborative 
consumption. We also note variations in degrees of collaboration in consumption. For 
example, the readership of a newspaper cooperates almost not atyall, while those cele- 
brating a.wedding may form an elaborate division of labor. 

= 2. Commensalism is neglected in this paper, but needs more attention in the future. 
‘Competition for public facilities, including consumption reflected in system-hookups, ` 
can provide topics of future research. 

3. Including Barrington Hills, Deerfield, Flossmoor, Glencoe, Glenview; Highland 
Park, Hinsdale, Kenilworth, Lake Bluff, Lake Forest, Lincolnshire, Lincolnwood, 
North Brook, Northfield, Oak Brook, Olympia Fields, River Forest, Western Woods, 
Wilmette, and Winnetka. 

4. Under $15,000; $15,000-$20,000; by $10,000 increments to $60,000, $60,000 or 
over. Home-owning couples totaled 481. 
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Figure 1: A Simplified Diagram of the Canonical Model to be Estimated 
for 604 Chicago Suburban Couples 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


We suspect that the utility of the routine activity approach to con- 
sumer behavior will vary directly with the detail of the data to which it 
is applied. Improved measurement of the spatio-temporal activities of 
consumers and their collaborators could, in the future, result in more 
successful modeling of material consumption than currently found 
either in the literature or in this paper. For example, more details on 
housing might allow its decomposition into routine activity and 
luxury components. We especially recommend the combination in one 
data set of time allocation information for different household members 
and information about their various consumer choices. We also hope 
these choices can themselves be linked to each other and to activity pat- 
terns in future consumer research. We urge that consumer researchers in 
the future consider systematically how goods and services are consumed 
within the specific circumstances of everyday life and how consumption 
trends and cycles reflect trends and cycles in routine activity patterns. 


NOTES 


i. Collaborative consumption may or may not involve direct physical contact 
between collaborators. When collaborators are in the same place at the same time, we sug- 
gest calling this “direct-contact collaboration.” When collaborators are in different places 
but consume at the same time, we call this “system-hookup collaboration,” as when two 
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Correlations among the 17 variables, computed on a pair-wise basis, 
are reported in the Appendix. This correlation matrix was analyzed 
with a canonical model. Canonical analysis was developed by Hotel- 
ling (1936) as a means of decomposing the structure of relations 
between two sets of continuous variables into their additive com- 
ponents. The method identifies pairs of linear combinations for each 
set of original variables which maximize the correlation between each 
pair of linear combinations (i.e., pair of canonical variables) while 
leaving each pair independent of every other pair. The structure of the 
canonical model can be understood by looking ahead to Figure 1, which 
shows two pairs of canonical variables, hence four unmeasured vari- 
ables, intervening in the “causal model” between the independent and 
dependent variables. The first pair allows the measured independent 
variables to affect financial position (unmeasured), which affects the 
luxury component of consumption (unmeasured) which affects the con- 
sumer behaviors reflected in the ten measured dependent variables. . 
The second pair of canonical variables indicates a second “route”. 
whereby background variables affect consumption by. influencing 
“social encumbrances” and then the routine activity component of 
consumption, both unmeasured. This second route manifests itself in 
the second canonical correlation, while the first route is reflected in 
the first canonical correlation. 

Table 1 presents in columns | and 2 estimates of canonical co- 
efficients for first and second correlates, as depicted in Figure |. Family 
income, education, and age of respondent appear to be, in that order, 
the key variables affecting financial position. Financial position has 
a major impact on the luxury component of consumption, reflected in 
the first canonical correlation of .72. Luxury consumption mainly af- 
fects the value of the house and travel experience, but secondarily the 
possession of a dishwasher and multiple cars. 

The second canonical correlation apparently links family and life 
cycle traits to consumption activities. Younger couples with more 
children score high on social encumbrances, while older ones with 
fewer children have fewer encumbrances. The second canonical cor- 
relation .387, indicates that these encumbrances affect the routine 
activity of consumers. Perhaps the greatest contrast in these data is 
between “unencumbered couples” who spend their money taking trips 
to interesting places versus “encumbered couples” who tend to spend 
their extra money on clothes dryers and dishwashers, multiple cars 
and more expensive (presumably larger) cars, probably to ease their 
family chores. It is especially interesting that the second set of relation- 
ships better explains the selection of certain durables than the first. 
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TABLE 1 


Canonical Analysis of Ten Collaborative Consumption 


Traits, Chicago Suburban Sample, 1974 





Firs: Second 

Canonical Canonical Arithmetic Standard 
INDEPENDENT VARIABLES Correlaze Correlate _ Mean Deviation 
Total Family Income ~ 767 ~.,O10 4.076 1.549 
Mean Education of Husband & Wife 315 ~185 13.108 2.259 
Age of Respondent 290 ~ 437 “44.477 13.702 
Number of Children, 6-17 ~.028 „718 ~ 0.931 1.257 
Number of Children, 0-5 040 233 ~ 0,335 0.624 
Husband's Occupation Prestige 074 ~.105 ~54.434 23.257 
Wife Working 006 „105 0.389 0.488 
DEPENDENT VARIABLES 
House Value 507 4.475 1.487 
Travel . 367 2.094 1.763 
Dishwasher p153: 0.456 0.439 
Number of Cars ee 4 0.639 0.481 
Clothes Dryer 0447 0.854 0.354 
Car Worth 0o92 $3718. $1802. 
Central Air Conditioning O12 0.359 0.480 
Automatic Garage Door Opener 074 0.205 0.404 
Number of Car Accessories 054 1.374 1.043 
Party Giving 105 1.985 0.761 
CANONICAL CORRELATION „720 . 887 
Chi-Square 377.221 111.737 
Degrees of Freedom 79. 70 





asked if they had been to any of the following places: Hawaii, Florida, 
California, the Caribbean, Mexico, Central or South America, Europe, 
Asia or Africa, and Israel or the Middle East. A point was received for 
each place visited. 

Independent variables for this analysis include total family income 
in seven $5,000 intervals from $5,000 or under to $30,000 or over. 
Education was scored by taking the mean of the husband’s and wife’s 
years of educational attainment. Age of the respondent was recorded 
in years by subtracting reported birth year from 1974, while number of 
children living at home was counted for children ages 5 and under and 
ages 6-17 separately. Husband’s occupational prestige was coded on the 
Duncan SEI scale. Wives working full- or part-time received a 1, with 
those not working scored zero. 

Table presents in columns 3 and 4 the means and standard de- 
viations for the dependent variables. The average home-owning re- 
spondent estimated house worth at approximately $45,000. Most of the 
respondents owned a clothes dryer but few had an automatic garage-door 
opener. The mean worth of the main family car was $3,718 and more 
than one-half of the sample owned more than one car. Few people gave 
parties often or had traveled to more than two of the sites included 
in the travel index. 
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ACTIVITY PATTERNS AND TEN CONSUMER TRAITS 
IN A CHICAGO SUBURBAN SAMPLE, 1974 


During May and June of 1974, 730 Chicago suburban households 
were interviewed by telephone. All suburban households in the Chicago 
SMSA (excluding McHenry County) were divided into two strata on 
the basis of median family income reported in the 1970 United States 
Census. The twenty highest income suburbs composed the first stratum 
and the remaining suburbs the second, with telephone numbers taken 
from a systematic sample of three suburban street-address directories.3 
The higher status suburbs were oversampled by a ratio of 4.6, after 
which these respondents constituted one-third of the total sample. 

We selected the subpopulation of all married respondents living 
with their spouse. For these 604 couples, 145 wives were employed full- 
time and 90 wives were employed part-time, indicating that less than 
one-half of the wives were labor-force participants. 

Ten diverse consumption activities were taken from the question- 
naire and treated as separate dependent variables. The first four are 
dummy variables measuring presence or absence of certain household 
durable goods: central air-conditioning, a clothes dryer, a dishwasher, 
and an automatic garage-door opener. The fifth variable represented the 
home-owning respondent estimate of house value on a seven-point 
scale.4 

The sixth dependent variable measured the number of cars owned 
by the family. A dichotomous scale, 0-1, was created with 0 repre- 
senting the ownership of one car, and 1, the ownership of 2 or more 
cars. The dichotomous scale was formed because (for our purposes) the 
important lifestyle distinction is multiple versus single car owner- 
ship. The seventh dependent variable (called car worth) adjusted the 
value of the car when new by its rate of depreciation, based upon 
respondent information about make, model, and year of the main 
family car. List prices when new were coded (from $2,575 to $10,000) 
then depreciated by an uncompounded 11% per year of service. Our 
resulting rough estimates of car worth ranged from $0 to $9,550, in 
1974 dollars. A summary index of car accessories was formed by 
granting one point each for having air-conditioning, a vinyl top, and 
power windows in the main family car. 

Party-giving constituted another consumption variable, measuring 
the frequency of family entertaining for five or more people. The four 
point scale included giving a party once a year (1), every month (2), every 
few weeks (3), or once a week (4). This scale proved effective in pre- 
tests of the survey. Travel, the tenth variable, was measured by the 
extent of the respondent’s traveling experiences. Respondents were 


` 
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180; see also Kobrin, 1973). Families dispersed over more households 
tend to consume more durables and more resources in travel and com- 
munications. In addition, this separation reduces the constraints upon 
timing among certain family members by freeing one schedule from 
‘another. On the other hand, members of nonfamily households 
probably depend upon more social life outside the home, hence employ 
more public facilities and engaged in greater consumption of alcohol 
or prepared food. Of particular importance is that many of these pri- 
mary individuals are female, due partly to an increased divorce rate 
and partly the increase in female college enrollments. This provides 
greater opportunity for men and women to socialize in settings un- 
guarded by parents and other relatives, with concomitant changes in 
their consumption of food, drink, drugs, and birth control products. 
Stated more generally, recent American society (especially since 
1960) has experienced a declining tempo of family activities within 
households and an intensification of the tempo of nonfamily and non- 
household activities. This shift in the spatio-temporal structure of 
activities appears to have altered the structure of collaborative con- 
sumption. 

A related social trend is a 26% decline in the proportion of the 
population consisting of children 5-years-old and younger (USBC, 
1975: table 3). This frees many women, especially young women, to 
engaged in certain types of activities (e.g., travel and social life) which 
may have further implications for material consumption. 

Consistent with the changes which we have already cited, one ob- 
serves during this same period same major trends in leisure pat- 
terns. For example, state and national park visits per capita increased by 
71.7% (USBC, 1975: tables 346, 351). Such activities not only reflect 
changes in work and school schedules but also influence other types of 
consumption. The purchase of recreational vehicles, gasoline, large 
automobiles, and camping gear may reflect in large part these changing 
activity patterns. Hence consumer decisions do not necessarily compete 
with one another for allocations cf resources when, in many cases, 
particular decisions feed upon one another. The decision to purchase 
a separate home or to go camping leads to other purchases which in 
turn may encourage still more purchases. 

We lack suitable data for modeling fully how consumption carves 
its niche within other routine activities, but the next section presents 
some survey data which illustrate a few of the points we have been 
‘making. 
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within this framework as the “activity patterns of people in space and 
time” rather than mere attitudes or sentiments of individuals or cul- 
tural groups. 

Thus a routine activity approach to collaborative consumption will 
concern linkages among activities in general and consumption activities 
in particular, as these activities are distributed over space and time. This 
suggests that researchers need to learn not only who consumes what, but 
also where they consume it, under what circumstances, with whom, 
prior or subsequent to which other activities. Because acts of colla- 
borative consumption require the use of resources produced by other 
activities, as well as the cooperation among persons, these activities 
cannot exist autonomously but rather must feed upon other activities. 
Thus their analysis must consider the spatio-temporal structure of 
community activities which concentrate or disperse people in space and 
time or otherwise structure and coordinate their activities. In par- 
ticular, household structure and the structure of work and school 
obligations play a role in the organization of collaborative con- 
sumption. For example, dining or drinking away from home are more 
likely to attract working women or persons living alone than couples 
with intact marriages or nonworking wives. Social processes tend to 
bring similar or dissimilar people together at different times of day 
and night and therefore affect the probability that people will jointly 
engage in consumption activities with one another. Insofar as joint 
activities involve. consumption of goods and services, the spatio- 
temporal structure of community activities will have an important 
impact upon the extent of collaborative consumption. More precisely, 
by affecting the timing of collaborative activities, community structure 
tends to generate circumstances under which particular types of colla- 
borative consumption occur. We further expect that historical trends 
and cycles in the timing of other activities will alter patterns of consumer 
activities. Thus a routine activity approach to consumer behavior must 
pay special attention to those changes in social structure which alter 
the basic activities of everyday life and therefore affect the timing of 
activities likely to generate collaborative consumption. 

For example, in the United States today, it is fairly common for a 
nuclear family to have members dispersed over numerous households— 
grown children away at college, current spouses living separately, aged 
persons or married children having their own homes, and so forth. 
Between 1960 and 1970, the proportion of the population living as pri- 
mary individuals increased 34%, while the proportion consisting of 
female college students increased by 118% (USBC, 1975: tables 51 and 
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coordination extending beyond the rhythms and tempos of any one 
individual. In the next section, we consider how Hawley’s concepts can 
contribute further understanding of collaborative consumption. 


SOME IDEAS FOR APPLYING HAWLEY’S 
FRAMEWORK TO COLLABORATIVE CONSUMPTION 


The central contention of this paper is that collaborative con- 
sumption involves more than individual allocation of resources as an 
expression of personal inclinations. Consumer behavior reflects not 
only such individual expressions but also the efforts by people to engage 
in joint activities with others. Thus, consumption can be treated as a 
set of sustenance activities associated with other sustenance activities, 
such as social and sexual contact, food and shelter, family life and 
leisure, as well as travel to and from places in which such activities 
occur. Since consumption fulfills human needs and wants, it can best 
be analyzed within the context of the circumstances in which it occurs. 

Many business and marketing personnel have long recognized this 
point, especially with respect to their own products. The successful 
business entrepreneur probably knows those routine activity patterns 
which relate to the goods or services he hopes to sell. Whether through 
superior insight or repeated tinkering, he learns how to carve a niche 
for his goods and services within the larger system of routine activities. 
While some academic theorists of consumer behavior may regard such 
facts as trivial, we believe that these details of everyday life are 
systematically organized and that this organization is theoretically 
important for understanding lifestyles, as for selling products. We con- 
tend that the structure of community sustenance activities affects the 
spatio-temporal concurrence of families, peers and strangers in every- 
day life, generating the circumstances under which particular consumer 
activities occur. 

Hawley’s approach is useful because acts of collaborative con- 
sumption are events located in space and time. Since such events usually 
require the spatio-temporal concurrence of collaborators, they reflect 
the symbiotic interdependencies of the population and must be analyzed 
in terms of human coordination as well as human competition. The 
term “market segment” can perhaps be broadened to consider “market 
niche,” since goods and services must not only attract a segment of the 
population as buyers but also must carve their niche within the larger 
system of activities, including the activities of persons not directly pur- 
chasing these goods and services. The term “lifestyle” can also be recast 
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lowing people to translate personal inclinations into action. Thus, we 
treat collaborative consumption as a routine activity feeding upon 
other routine activities. 


A SELECTIVE REVIEW 
OF HAWLEY’S THEORY 


Hawley defined human ecology in terms of the interdependence 
among people, other species, and the physical environment, especially 
as people seek to gain sustenance from their environment. He employed 
spatial data only as a means toward the more important end of under- 
standing how this interdependence is reflected in patterns of settle- 
ment and geographic distributions of activities. 

For Hawley, technology and organization are important in assisting 
a population in adapting to its environment. At least two principles of 
organization related to this adaptation. Symbiosis denotes the mutual 
dependence among organisms characterized by functional differences, 
while commensalism refers to relationships among organisms based 
upon their functional similarity (Hawley, 1950: 37-39).2 Both funda- 
mental organizing principles of human life are based upon the tasks 
which people perform jointly in the process of gaining sustenance. This 
need not involve survival itself but can also encompass ordinary 
activities such as school, work, and leisure as people directly or in- 
directly pursue their needs and wants. 

Community—a very important concept in Hawley’s ecology—is the 
structure of relationships through which a localized population pro- 
vides its daily requirements (p. 180). Hawley viewed a community as an 
organization of niches or functional roles (pp. 44-45), based upon both 
symbiotic and commensalistic relationships as they occur over space 
and time. Although spatial patterns were important for understanding 
community structure, Hawley (p. 289) also identified and discussed 
three important temporal components of community structure: (1) 
rhythm—the regular periodicity with which events occur, as with the 
rhythm of alcoholic beverage consumption or the rhythms of com- 
muting into the central city; (2) tempo—the number of events per unit 
of time, such as the number of meals consumed per week or the number 
of supermarket visits per month; (3) timing—the coordination among 
different activities which are interdependent, such as the timing of a 
family’s joint vacations or long distance phone calls. We believe that 
timing is an especially important concept for understanding collabor- 
ative consumption, since cooperative routine activities require temporal 
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More than a quarter of a century has passed since Hawley (1950) first 
presented his human ecological theory of community structure, a theory 
emphasizing the structure of sustenaace activities. Yet we know of no 
effort to apply that theory to consumption even though it is clearly a 
human sustenance activity. We believe that Hawley’s framework offers 
much more than an opportunity to translate old theories into new terms, 
since it also provides a means of thinking about consumer activities 
as they related to one another and to other activities in social life. 
This paper is concerned specifical.y with acts of collaborative con- 
sumption, namely, those events in wich one or more persons consume 
economic goods or services in the process of engaging in joint activities 
with one or more others.! For example, drinking beer with friends, 
eating meals with relatives, driving to visit someone or using a washing 
machine for family laundry are acts of collaborative consumption. Thus 
our present concern goes beyond the discrete preferences and resources 
of individual consumers. Rather, we take these considerations as given 
and proceed to examine how the structure of daily activities creates the 
circumstances in which collaborative consumption occurs, hence al- 
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CONCLUSION 


We have selected several topics of macro sociological interest to 
demonstrate the usefulness of studying consumption as well as produc- 
tion phenomena. We chose to discuss social stratification, political 
conflict, and social integration. We could have also examined instances 
where household rather than factory technology (Cowan, 1976) and 
the institutional arrangements of consumption rather than production 
(Nicosia and Mayer, 1976) can be seen as important elements of social 
change. 

Undoubtedly, this paper raises more questions than it answers, but 
its main purpose is to argue for a new way of looking at modern, affluent 
societies. By improving our conceptualizations of consumption phe- 
nomena, and adding them to our more refined ways of studying the 
realm of production, we should be able to better understand the distinc- 
tive dynamics and problems of modern, affluent societies. 


NOTES 


1. Group properties can be either “aggregate” or “global” (Lazarsfeld and Menzel, 
1972). Aggregate properties are derivable from the perceptions, activities, or other at- 
tributes of individual group members. Global properties are not; they are inherent to 
a group. Global properties would refer to a grcup’s institutional arrangements, its culture, 
and its technology. 

Consumption is an aggregate characteristic of groups derived from the attributes 
of individuals. It can be related to either aggregate properties of the group (for example, 
the social distribution of automobiles is related to the social distribution of income) 
or global properties (for example, the per capita consumption of meat is related to the 
existence of certain religious institutions). 

2. Material lifestyles provide only a partial look at lifestyles themselves. First, material 
lifestyles refer to the products a person owrs, but not the services he or she purchases. 
Second, material lifestyles may be reasonably good indicators of purchase activities, 
but they are only crude indicators of use, maintenance, repair, and disposal activities. 
Even then, material lifestyles tell us little about some aspects of purchase activities, 
for example, information search. 

Lifestyles are ultimately composed of activities. An inventory of a person’s possessions 
is an imperfect measure of his or her lifestyle itself. It is like describing a play in terms of 
the props that are on the stage. 
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It is likely that feelings of alienation will be negatively valued by that 
consumer; but determining the presence of consumer alienation tells 
us little about the salience, sources, or consequences of these feelings. 

It seems possible to describe consumers in terms of these six forms 
of alienation. To move from a description of psychological states 
to the analysis of relationships, one would ask: 


(1) which features of contemporary society promote which forms of con- 
sumer alienation? and 


(2) what are the behavioral consequences of the different forms of consumer 
alienation? 


The first of these questions implies a cross-national or historical 
approach since variation must be observed in both the societal features 
which are hypothesized to promote alienation (say, the degree of 
impersonality in market transactions or the variety of products) and 
in consumer alienation itself. Remember that consumer alienation 
would be measured as a group property, that is, as some function of 
the consumer alienation of the group’s members (for example, average 
alienation, or the distribution of alienation, or the degree of differen- 
tiation in alienation). 

An alternative research strategy would be to compare individual 
consumers or groups of consumers according to their degree of expo- 
sure to the societal feature suspected of “causing” a particular form 
of alienation. For example, if one attributes consumer alienation to 
the size and impersonality of communities, one could compare aliena- 
tion in rural and urban areas. 

The second of the above questions is less macro sociological, but 
the demonstration that consumer alienation has behavioral correlates 
is a critical measure of the concept’s importance. Are, for instance, 
different forms of alienation related to status-oriented consumption, 
to ecologically conscious consumption (Brooker, 1976), to harried 
leisure consumption (Linder, 1970), to consumption of illegal goods 
(Wallendorf, 1977) to the use of credit, to impulse buying, or to partici- 
pation in consumer boycotts? Forms. of consumer alienation may 
also be related to activities outside the realm of consumption, like 
political participation through voting or the search for employment 
opportunities (Mayer, 1977). 

The importance of consumer alienation as a concept, then, lies in 
its ability to both reflect societal features as well as influence behavior 
in a variety of institutional settings. As in our discussion of social 
stratification, consumption can therefore be viewed as both cause and 
effect of social change. 
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to the political system. A major concept in this respect has been political 
alienation. However, if consumption activities are becoming political 
in nature, or perhaps even replacing traditional forms of political 
involvement, it makes sense to apply the concept of alienation to the 
realm of consumption. The idea of consumer alienation is not entirely 
new (Fromm, 1955), but it is yet to be applied in empirical research. 

A major problem in using the concept of alienation is that it really 
consists of several forms. Seeman (1972) distinguishes six forms of 
alienation: powerlessness, meaninglessness, normlessness, value 
isolation, self-estrangement, and social isolation. As Seeman defines 
them, each of these forms of alienation seems applicable to important 
aspects of consumer experience. 

Powerlessness is defined as “a low expectancy that one’s own behavior 
can control the occurrence of personal and social rewards.” With 
respect to consumption, powerlessness could refer to a perceived 
lack of control over products, prices, salespeople, firms, or relevant 
government agencies. In addition, the perception that a person’s life 
is being run by the demands of one’s goods for payment, use, main- 
tenance, repair, and disposal could also be described as consumer 
powerlessness. 

Meaninglessness is “a sense of incomprehensibility of social affairs, 
of events whose dynamics one does not understand and whose future 
course one cannot predict.” Consumers may experience meaningless- 
ness when inadequate, imprecise, or overly precise information exists 
to guide decisions, or when the criteria themselves which guide decisions 
are unclear. 

Normlessness, according to Seeman, refers to “a high expectancy 
that socially unapproved means are necessary to achieve given goals.” 
Among consumers, normlessness might be observed in those people 
who feel it is necessary to steal in order to get one’s money’s worth 
from a store or manufacturer. Similarly, those consumers who feel 
it is necessary to lie or exaggerate in order to get companies to act 
on consumer problems might be described in terms of normlessness. 

The other forms of alienation can also be applied to consumers. 
Briefly, consumers who reject going standards of product attractiveness 
or durability might be described as value isolated. Self-estrangement 
would apply to consumers who find little intrinsic reward in consump- 
tion. Finally, consumers who feel alone when purchasing goods, or 
those who feel unwanted as customers would demonstrate a sense 
of social isolation. 

To be characterized by any of these forms of alienation does not 
imply that the consumer is poorly adjusted, antisocial, or even upset. 
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their political confidence steadily undermined, especially when we 
lost our first war. 

Hence, American citizens, especially those middle-class liberals 
who had felt a responsibility to be actively engaged in political affairs, 
experienced a crisis of confidence. They not only felt politically ineffec- 
tive, but they also lost faith in the wisdom of the government itself. 

This change in political attitudes took place in the context of con- 
siderable discretionary income. Consumption therefore became a 
new arena in which humanitarian social values could be expressed 
without involving political institutions or even fellow citizens. Individ- 
ual consumption aimed at improving and protecting the natural envi- 
ronment provided a comfortable substitute for collective action aimed 
at increasing social equality. 


BUREAUCRATIC ENCOUNTERS 


Consumption is also becoming more political in character inasmuch 
as it is becoming a major area in which citizens encounter the govern- 
ment. Encounters with the government bureaucracy with respect to 
taxes and transfer payments are still probably the most salient area 
of government-consumer interaction. Yet, consumer participation 
in government functions as well as consumer resistance to government 
initiatives are an important new area of bureaucratic encounter for 
citizens. 

Recent consumer attempts to stop rather than facilitate consumer 
“protection” programs have been particularly well-publicized. Govern- 
ment agencies like the Food and Drug Administration have always 
had to face the possible resistance of powerful industry and labor 
organizations. In the recent flaps over saccharin and laetrile, however, 
government agencies found political resistance coming from consumers. 

In sum, consumption is increasingly imbued with political meaning 
in several ways. It is becoming the medium of political activism as 
both public officials and special interest groups try to mobilize the 
collective power of the consumer dollar. In addition, the substance 
of government-citizen encounters seems to often involve consumer 
issues. These trends, when combined with the potential conflicts be- 
tween consumption interest groups, make consumption an important 
realm in which to gauge a nation’s political life. 


CONSUMPTION ALIENATION 


The extent to which individuals feel socially integrated and actively 
participate in social affairs has usually been measured in relation 
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consumption of light tuna in order to save porpoises. They have organ- 
ized a boycott of Japanese goods in an effort to save whales. They 
have also tried to save baby seals by suggesting that people not buy 
fur coats. Nor are the environmentalists the only ones using this political 
tactic. Labor unions have called on consumers to boycott companies 
involved in union busting. (The boycott of the J. P. Stevens Company 
by organized labor is only the latest example of a technique that dates 
back at least to the early part of this century.) 

It seems possible, then, that the locus of political action and com- 
munity concern by individual citizens is shifting away from activities 
traditionally defined as political (for instance, voting and participating 
in political parties) and social (for instance, donating to charity and 
participating in service organizations}. The new locus is in the realm 
of consumption. 

If this shift is occurring, it is not a matter of coincidence. It can 
be understood as a process of “deflection.” Deflection occurs when 
traditional avenues for the expression of cultural values are no longer 
available (or perceived as available), with the result that new activities 
in new institutional contexts serve as the means for expressing these 
deflected cultural values (Nicosia and Mayer, 1976). In this instance, 
the cultural values of humanitarianism and public spiritedness are 
still firmly held by members of the mcre privileged strata, but political 
and community activism is no longer perceived as an appropriate 
and/or effective means of expressing these values. The values find new 
expression in activities which allow people to feel discretion and effec- 
tiveness—consumption. 

The case for this interpretation can be made by considering the 
public’s interest in ecology issues in relation to other social movements 
and cultural changes of the 1960s. It is also supported by a reanalysis 
of data on the characteristics of ecologically conscious consumers 
(Mayer, 1976). 

In the beginning of the 1960s, citizens who wanted to improve the 
conditions of those people less fortunate than themselves could partici- 
pate in the civil rights movement. Quickly, however, the sympathetic 
participation of middle-class, white liberals was rejected as members 
of various minority groups tried to take exclusive control of their 
respective struggles. 

The experience of opposing the Vietnam war also did little to en- 
courage the political participation or feelings of political effectiveness. 
For those who protested U.S. policy, on the one hand, political partic- 
ipation was largely an exercise in frustration. On the other hand, those 
who defended American actions on the basis of patriotism found 
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how they view the assumption of personal risk. One group might 
believe in the importance of buying insurance and saving regularly, 
while another expects the government to provide for them in case 
of accidents or poor financial planning. These value differences could 
exist quite independent of a person’s income or occupation. 

Another value which might separate consumption groups is con- 
sumer responsibility. One group might consider declaring bankruptcy 
to avoid repaying consumer loans, exaggerating insurance claims to 
make money on accidents and robberies, and even shoplifting as 
acceptable modes of behavior (the rationalization being that those 
big companies are “ripping them off” anyway). Another group might 
find these actions totally unacceptable. This conflict over proper 
conduct is only heightened by the fact that the former group raises 
the costs of loans, insurance, and other items for the latter group. 
Yet, it still makes sense to think of this possible conflict as moral rather 
than financial in nature. 

Again, it needs to be stressed that the conflicts between consumption 
groups may, in some instances, coincide with divisions of income or 
occupation; but this need not be the case. Certainly public morality 
is not highly correlated with economic characteristics. In fact, it may 
be the poor who hold most strongly to conventional standards of 
consumer conduct. Also, there is considerable variation in consumption 
activities within income groups, especially in more affluent societies. 

In sum, it seems that in modern, affluent nations, people are dif- 
ferentiated into groups with differing interests depending on their 
consumption. To study social stratification, that is, the division of 
society into groups with competing interests and differing life experi- 
ences, therefore requires attention to both the division of labor and 
the division of consumption, too. 


CONSUMPTION AS POLITICS 


Along with the growing importance of consumption as a basis 
of group interests, consumption activities are becoming more political 
in character. Take national political issues as an example. It used 
to be that addressing national problems primarily entailed citizen 
involvement as workers (work harder, work longer) and as soldiers 
(enlist, fight). Now, political leaders call upon the citizenry to take 
action in their roles as consumers—to conserve energy to avoid depend- 
ence on foreign governments, to buy American products to decrease 
unemployment, and to recycle beverage containers to reduce litter. 

Special interest groups also call upon the citizens to support them 
with their consumer dollars. Environmentalists have tried to discourage 
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tend to be hidden by the walls of the Lousehold or by physical segrega- 
tion of different types of consumers. Recent ordinances against smoking 
cigarettes in public places suggest the conflict which can emerge when 
these physical barriers among consumption interest groups do not exist. 

Several developments portend conflicts among consumption groups. 
Among the most important of these developments ts the depletion of 
natural resources. If these resources become more scarce, conflicts 
are likely to arise concerning their use. For instance, one consumption 
group might prefer to use crude oil for more “basic” human needs, 
like fertilizers and pharmaceuticals, while another group wants to 
use the oil for automobiles, cosmetics, and plastics. 

There is also potential for conflict between consumers who prefer 
resource-intensive consumption and those who prefer pollution-free 
consumption. This conflict is based on the fact that resource utilization 
usually involves environmental pollution. Hence, the future might 
bring conflicts between consumers who want to spend their dollars 
on resource-intensive items like motorboats, night baseball games, 
and processed foods, and those consumers who would rather buy 
items like bicycles, novels, and raw foods if it means less environmental 
pollution. Thus, consumption interest groups could disagree on the 
use of both privately owned natural resources (for example, crude 
oil, natural gas, or aluminum) as well as publicly owned ones (for 
example, the air and the oceans). 

Other possible conflicts of interest based on how people spend 
their discretionary income (as against how much they have) could 
occur over the use of fiscal resources. When the government decides 
to subsidize certain types of medical care, housing, or transportation, 
it 1s allocating financial resources tc one consumption group rather 
than another. One consumption group may want to purchase complex 
medical technology while another group may want to buy the service 
of a midwife. One consumption group may want to purchase apart- 
ments while another wants single-family homes. One consumption 
group may want to buy automobiles; another may want to buy mass 
transit. The federal government’s current fiscal problems will only 
intensify these possible conflicts. Perhaps the current debate over 
the use of federal funds for abortions represents the beginning of a 
series of battles over the types of consumption (in this case, medical 
services) that will be encouraged by government expenditures. 

The example of abortions points to a final resource over which 
consumption groups may increasingly tangle—not natural resources, 
environmental quality, or even government expenditures, but public 
morality. Consumption interest groups may differ, for example, on 
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According to Hirsch, it is no longer material scarcity that is the 
central factor in analyzing economic growth but rather social scarcity: 
hence the title of his book, The Social Limits to Growth. The harder 
individual consumers press for socially scarce goods, the more scarce 
these goods become. And the powers of mass production can do nothing 
to alleviate the shortage. 

The distributional struggle based on the division of labor returns, 
heightened rather than relieved by economic growth. The reason is 
that relative real income and relative purchasing power are what deter- 
mine access to socially scarce goods. 

One might add an additional, supporting element to Hirsch’s vision. 
Struggles based on relative position in the division of labor will intensify 
not only because of the purchasing power these positions entail, The 
intrinsic benefits of jobs (discretion, authority, and satisfaction, as 
opposed to income) will also be increasingly sought after as consumer 
goods lose their ability to impart social distinction and status. Hence, 
rising levels of consumption may increase awareness of stratification 
based on occupational roles through a variety of mechanisms. 

Hirsch’s intriguing thesis, like Felson’s empirical analysis, suggests 
that social stratification (and the political struggles based on it) cannot 
be studied exclusively in terms of the division of labor. Stratification 
in consumption may play an important role in either blurring class 
consciousness (Felson) or intensifying class conflict (Hirsch). 


CONSUMPTION INTERESTS 


Besides being important in relation to stratification based on produc- 
tion roles, consumption may constitute a politically relevant element 
of stratification in its own right. This would be the case if people could 
be shown to have consumption “interests” based on how they spend 
their discretionary income (and, ultimately, their discretionary time). 
These consumption interests would have to be independent of how 
much money people have (income and wealth) and the source of their 
money (occupation and industrial sector). We will suggest that conflict 
among consumption interest groups can occur over natural resources, 
environmental quality, government expenditures, and even morality. 

People are not accustomed to recognizing conflict between groups 
based on how and what they consume. This is because, usually, potential 
conflicts are submerged by the ability of each group to act independently 
of the other. For instance, if I want a steak for dinner and you prefer 
a vegetarian dish, we can both buy the ingredients in the supermarket 
or find a restaurant that will cater to our taste. Similarly, differences 
in the way people purchase, use, maintain, repair, and dispose of goods 
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Felson (1976) has shown that the degree of stratification in material 
life styles (what people own) has decreased to the point where differ- 
ences in income and occupational prestige are only partly manifested 
in what people own. Felson bases his conclusion on a study of the 
content of American living rooms from 1925 to 1966. Note that his 
analysis is not sensitive to differences in the quality of possessions; 
nor does he study clothing, vacations, or automobiles.? Nevertheless, 
his careful analysis raises two important possibilities. First, consump- 
tion provides the most visible distinction among people. Therefore, 
perceived inequality may be a function of consumption rather than 
aspects of occupational life. Second, the growing “equality” in material 
lifestyles (Felson prefers to think of it as a confusion in the ordering 
of material lifestyles} may actually reduce or blur awareness of other 
forms of inequality, particularly forms of inequality based on income 
and occupational prestige. 

Hirsch’s (1976) analysis of affluent societies draws the opposite 
conclusion, namely, that rising levels of consumption intensify rather 
than diminish struggles based on the distribution of income and occupa- 
tional prestige. Like Felson, however, his argument suggests that 
stratification based on production needs to be studied in relation 
to stratification based on consumption. 

As per capita consumption rises beyond the biological needs for 
food, clothing, and shelter, Hirsch’s argument begins, consumer 
satisfaction increasingly depends on the consumption activities of 
other people. Consumption aspirations turn toward goods whose 
value deteriorates as more and more people obtain them, For example, 
the enjoyment of an automobile depends on the number of cars on 
the road and the amount of pollution they create. Similarly, enjoyment 
of a national park depends on the number of people who are there. In 
both cases, congestion and pollution threaten to diminish the pleasure 
of consumption. 

The same logic holds true, Hirsch contends, for social advancement. 
At one point in time, social position could be acquired through individ- 
ual acquisition of certain, highly prized consumer goods. As per capita 
consumption rises, this becomes increasingly difficult. Similarly, 
to the extent that investing in education is a means of access to attractive 
jobs, the utility of this investment declines as more people press for 
and attain higher levels of education. Finally, achieving distinction 
in the workplace is made more difficult by seniority rules which award 
advancement on a group basis. The analogy Hirsch uses to exemplify 
these trends is: if everyone stands on tiptoe, no one sees better. 
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ment, and concerning personal worth and fulfillment. Work was the 
main activity by which one discharged his or her social obligations 
and demonstrated personal worth (by the cleverness, self-discipline, 
and ambition of the entrepreneur or by. the obedience, punctuality, 
and loyalty of the employee). Accordingly, social position and status 
became increasingly based on achievement in the occupational world 
rather than on ascribed characteristics like birth and gender (Foote 
and Mayer, 1974). In short, the early European sociologists focused 
on the sphere of work not only because it held the key to social progress, 
but because it allowed for the study of the moral quality of social life, too. 

Today, the empirical focus on production and work seems less 
adequate for the study of social stratification, politics, and even technol- 
ogy (Burns, 1977; Cowan, 1976). Increasingly, consumption processes 
hold promise as the empirical context for the study of these macro 
sociological issues. - 


SOCIAL STRATIFICATION 


The most important concept in the study of social stratification 
has been “social class.” The power of this concept derives from at 
least two sources. First, the concept stresses that society is hierarchically 
ordered into distinct groups with differing and often competing inter- 
ests. Class describes the general distribution of costs and benefits 
in society, thereby serving as a basic unit of political analysis. 

The concept of class is powerful for a second reason. Class member- 
ship is total. This means that a person’s class is related to (if not deter- 
mines) one’s total social experience. This extends from income, prestige, 
and education to lifestyle and culture. With respect to consumption 
this means that not only what a person can afford and the methods of 
payment they choose, but also standards of taste, consumption aspira- 
tions, consumption rituals, shopping patterns, and decision processes 
are closely related to class membership. 

Theories emphasizing the importance of social class do not regard 
consumption as being capable of generating group membership and 
political interests based on those memberships. Nor does the concept 
of class suggest that consumption stratifies people in their everyday 
lives in a way that could influence awareness of stratification based 
on class. 

The assumption of class theories, that a person’s consumption 
closely reflects his or her position in the world of work, seems to have 
held through the Great Depression (Felson, 1974). A major social 
change seems to have occurred since then, however, requiring a change 
in the way we study social stratification. 
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related (computer systems, rubber tubing, or paper towels for an 
employee’s firm). The latter type of purchasing is frequently called 
industrial buying and constitutes an important area of research in 
and of itself. For the purpose of shcwing the relevance of consumption 
to sociological research, we wish to emphasize personal rather than 
industrial purchasing. ) 

A second feature of purchasing is that it can be accomplished directly 
with dollars spent in the marketplace or indirectly through tax dollars. 
For instance, one buys automobiles and toothpaste with dollars spent 
in the marketplace, but one buys fire protection and parks with tax 
dollars. 

Perhaps the dichotomy between dollars spent in the marketplace 
and taxes is really a continuum. Government expenditures subsidize 
many items of “private” consumption, and many “public” goods require 
entrance fees. As examples, the price of wheat products is partially 
subsidized by tax dollars spent on farm price supports. Alternatively, 
national parks and mass transit systems, though primarily financed 
through government expenditures, still involve a cost to the user. 

One can draw other important but somewhat blurry distinctions 
within purchase activities. The object purchased may be a product or 
a service, for example. For the purposes of our discussion, attention 
centers on the consumption of products purchased in the marketplace 
for personal use. We choose this emphasis because sociologists have 
more adequately studied the consumption of public goods like mass 
transit, health care, and education, that is, primarily services purchased 
through taxes. 


THE HISTORIC EMPHASIS ON PRODUCTION 


The view of society which has guided most macro sociological 
theory to date focuses on the processes and problems of production. 
The discipline of sociology had its roots in a period of rapid, heavy 
industrialization and, as a result, many of its themes pertain to work 
and production—for instance, the division of labor, class relations 
and class consciousness, authority, and the spirit of capitalism. 

The empirical focus on the occupational realm was chosen not 
only because the forces of production seemed to be bringing massive 
social change. This focus also allowed sociologists to study social 
values and ethical conduct. As religious institutions declined in impor- 
tance and political institutions became more remote and impersonal, 
occupational institutions replaced them as arenas for moral conduct. 
Work became the primary means for the expression of values toward 
one’s fellows, toward future generations, toward the physical environ- 
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We prefer to think of the act of purchase as one part, however neces- 
sary and important, in the process of consumption. Consumption 
consists of several types of activities in relation to a particular product 
or service. These activities are purchase, use, maintenance, repair, 
and disposal. (Marketers have studied these additional activities to 
the extent that they feedback on purchase decisions). 

These activities may be thought of as constituting a sequence. Other 
activities, such as decision-making and information search, cut across 
these five types; they can occur during use, maintenance, repair, and 
disposal activities as well as during purchase activities. We therefore 
find it useful to use activities like decision-making and information 
search as ways of describing each of the five activities in the consump- 
tion process. 

Only a narrow perspective in time and space would prevent us 
from realizing the importance of all five activities constituting the 
consumption process. A look at history, for instance, shows that the 
prominence of each of the five activities varies according to historical 
period. At some point in the distant past, for example, purchase activi- 
ties were virtually nonexistent. Rather, exchange was accomplished 
through barter, theft, or allocation. Today we have reached the point 
where purchase activities rival use activities in terms of the time, phys- 
ical energy, and emotional involvement we attach to them. A look at 
the future suggests that if resource shortages intensify, maintenance, 
repair, and especially disposal activities may increase in importance 
relative to purchase and use activities. 


NARROWING CONSUMPTION 


By defining consumption as a process including several types of 
activities, we increase its appeal as an area of study as well as its rele- 
vance to public policy. But this leaves us with a large and unwieldy 
set of activities. We need to delineate a coherent subset of activities 
which can be usefully treated as “consumptional.” What criterion 
do we use? 

Purchase activities are necessary to the consumption process. Other- 
wise, without their inclusion, many work activities could be considered 
consumption—the use of a typewriter, the repair of a tractor, or the 
disposal of metal scraps. Because of the key position of purchase 
activities in the consumption process, further attention to purchase 
activities will help specify a useful subset of consumption activities. 

First, purchasing may be personal (a hat for oneself, flowers for 
one’s wife, a toy for one’s child, or a gift for a friend) or it may be work- 
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Several sociologists have recently urged marketers and consumer 
researchers to use sociological concepts more fully. They argue that 
psychological and social psychological concepts provide only partial 
explanations for why individual consumers behave as they do (Zaltman 
and Wallendorf, 1977). They argue further that certain marketing 
problems (for instance, new product introduction and international 
marketing) require analysis of consumer groups or even entire societies 
rather than individual consumers, thereby making sociological concepts 
particularly appropriate (Mayer and Nicosia, 1977). 

The message applies equally well in the opposite direction. That 
is, sociologists have much to gain from focusing their empirical studies 
on consumers. This is especially the case for macro sociological theories. 
Incorporating consumers into macro sociological theories involves 
conceptualizing consumption as a property of groups rather than 
individuals (for example, per capita consumption of a product, the 
social distribution of a product, or the degree of differentiation within 
a population in market baskets or household inventories of durables), 
and then relating consumption to other group properties.! 

Our goal here is to ’show that consumption is related to several 
group properties that figure prominenily in macro sociological theory— 
stratification, integration, and conflict. More generally, we want 
to suggest that the study of consumption is a useful setting for the 
testing and expansion of sociological theories. 


DEFINING CONSUMPTION 


A possible reason for the lack of attention by sociologists to con- 
sumers is that they have conceptualized the activities of consumers 
too narrowly. Sociologists seem to have unnecessarily followed the 
lead of marketers who, quite understandably, take the purchase (or 
nonpurchase) of a particular brand or product as the consumer activity 
of interest. 
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These comments should not be interpreted to mean that organiza- 
tional buying studies always will be lagging behind. Increased research 
activities and emphasis on theory development and testing, as well as 
rethinking the basic phenomena,!3 should advance the field and make 
Sheth’s (1972) prediction of a reversed borrowing process—from buying 
behavior to the other social sciences—come true. 


NOTES 


l. For an overview see Bonoma et al., 1977; Sheth, 1972, 1973, 1976a; Webster and 
Wind, 1972; and Nicosia and Wind, 1977. 

2. Noteworthy exceptions are Cyert et al., 1956; Pettigrew. 1975; and Strauss, 1962. 

3. For a lucid treatment-of this process perspective see Nicosia, 1966. 

4. This term naturally indicates some way(s) of perceiving and classifying this 
phenomenon, but also indicates sources of knowledge to draw on. 

5. For an overview see March and Simon, 1958; Thompson, 1967; and Leavitt etal., 
1973. For an interesting exception see March and Olsen, 1976. 

6. This does not mean that the methodological problemis faced in this context are 
trivial, or that there is a lack of methodological challenges. Just the opposite seems to be 
the case, as reflected in the number of writers preoccupied with such problems—Sheth, 
1972, 1973, 1976a, b; Wind, 1977a b; Calder, 1977; Wilson, 1977; and Johnston and 
Bonoma, 1977. 

7. Much of the literature seems to bear on a.marketing perspective raising such 
questions as: who make(s) the decision, and how can the influential(s) be reached? Both 
stress the relevance of the participation dimension. 

8. Sheth (1972) has made a similar obs2rvation regarding consumer buying. 

9. The main impression when reviewing this literature is that the reasons for choosing 
the various indicators hardly have been discussed and there seems to be no explicit 
purpose in mind (Grønhaug, 1977). 

10. In terms of Figure [ this research falls along the participation dimensions over- 
looking the space between the participation-process axes. 

11. Severaj questions related to how charges in the output and process structure may 
affect the buying behavior ought to be raised here. For a general discussion of such 
problems see Hernes, 1976. 

12. In this context such generalizations include same product—same organizations, 
same product—new organizations, new product—new organizations. 

13. Recent attempts to bridge the gap between household and organizational buying 
by considering buying as a basic phenomenon definitely seems to be a Step in the right 
direction (Alderson, 1967; Woodside et al., 1977). 
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Figure 3: Directions for Generalizations 


i.e.. what can be generalized with regard to future organizational 
buying behavior?!2 Generalizations such as “many individuals are 
taking part in the organizational buying (Hill et al., 1975; Kotler, 
1976), mainly based on studies in big organizations (Buckner, 1967; 
Harding, 1966; Walsh, 1961), may be partly considered an artifact due 
to the research setting. 


CONCLUDING COMMENTS 


Borrowing from other disciplines was stressed at the outset of this 
article. A review of the literature reveals that this borrowing to a 
large extent has been unsystematic, and commonly without any 
rationale for choice of perspective and variables. Further, a consider- 
able time lag is evident between the work in social sciences and the 
borrowing in organization buying. One hopes that the active partici- 
pation of social scientists representing various interests and disciplines 
will improve research quality in organizational buying. These criticisms 
of organizational buying indicate that theory related to this phenom- 
enon is not mature. Sheth (1972) describes theory development in a 
set of phases, the first being the “inductive phase,” i.e., “dominated 
by strictly empirical research mostly conducted by or for the industry’s 
marketing decisions and their impact on the market place” (pp. 562- 
563). The field of organizational buying seems now to be in this phase 
even though several attempts have been made to move beyond it 
(Bonoma et al., 1977; Sheth, 1976a, b). 
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conditions, in the sense that traditional markets do not work any 
longer (Williamson, 1975). This perspective definitely can be explored 
in the setting of organizational buying behavior. 

(3) Several social scientists have paid attention to culture. This 
aspect is of crucial importance in the context of transfer of knowledge 
(Rogers and Shoemaker, 1971) and creating societal change. Research 
on organizational buying has not had a cultural dimension. Organiza- 
tional buying, however, is conducted in most countries, and a variety 
of empirical observat:ons already are available which can be analyzed 
and interpreted in such a perspective (Sheth, 1976a). Furthermore, 
studying organizational buying ina cross-cultural setting might enhance 
cross-cultural understanding and contribute to general management 
and organizational buying. 


WHY PAY ATTENTION 
TO ORGANIZATIONAL BUYING 


Social scientists should pay attention to organizational buying 
for several reasons. One major argument.is the occurrence both of 
organizations and buying phenomena. A variety of organizations are 
found in all societies and most human beings spend a great part of their 
time in organizations. Furthermore, if organizations are considered 
as open systems (Katz and Kahn, 1967), they all “import energy,” which 
to a large extent is bought (i.e., various buying activities are common in 
many organizations). In other words, both “organizations” and 
“buying” are widespread phenomena. 

The fact that the two classes of phenomena (organizations and 
buying) vary in complexity, allows (at least theoretically) tracing 
causes and effects (Smelser, 1973) related to various problems/ 
phenomena discussed previously. 

For the social scientist preoccupied with construction and testing 
of theory, questions related to generalizations often are important. 

A person having a specific research interest, for whom organizational 
buying is only a specific phenomenon for exploring this interest, may 
want to generalize to include new phenomena in the same setting (Figure 
3, direction 1-3), the same phenomenon in new settings (direction 1-2), 
and new phenomena in new settings (direction 1-4). 

For researchers preoccupied with organizational buying, generaliza- 
tions are primarily of interest within the upper left corner in Figure 3, 
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actions, or the structure underlying the transactions (Holbaek-Hanssen, 
1974), 

(4) Power is an important and debated theme, but with few excep- 
tions has not been examined in the context of organizational buying 
(Cooley et al., 1977; Grgnhaug, 1978). How various aspects of the 
actors (such as technology, output, and domain) and the formulation 
of coalitions might influence the buyer-seller power relationships needs 
to be explored. 

(5) The buyer-seller relationship is usually assumed to last for some 
time. In economics, only modest attention has been given to this fact 
of the exchange relationship. It seems to be assumed that this rela- 
tionship goes on in silence, and if the actors involved become dissatis- 
fied this relationship ceases, Often considerable costs may be incurred 
in the termination of a long-lasting relationship. In some cases the fact 
that there are no relevant alternatives may result in voice-making. 
Organizational buying offers excellent opportunities to investigate 
empirically the intriguing ideas of “exit-voice-loyalty” (Hirschman, 
1970). 


FURTHER EXTENSIONS ° 


Organizational buying also can be studied as a process of social 
change. 

(1) Change often is related to the adoption of something new. One 
important but neglected problem in this context is the reinvention, 
i.e. “the process by which an innovation is changed in the process of 
adoption or implementation from its original development” (Agarwala- 
Rogers, 1977). Many innovations have been reinvented and modified in 
order to be implemented. The reinvention and implementation proces- 
ses are related directly to the adaption and use of innovations and 
are thus of crucial importance, but are largely overlooked (van Meter 
and van Horn, 1975). Intuitively, organizational buying offers excellent 
opportunities for studying these phenomena. 

(2) Figure 2 suggests that factors such as organizational! structures 
and social networks may modify the processes. Closely related 
problems such as characteristics of the various adopter groups, use of 
various information sources, and organization perception and adoption 
of niches (Levins, 1968) ought to be studied from this perspective. 
Furthermore, strong ties between the few buyers and sellers (as 
observed in many markets) may also contribute to changing market 
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Figure 2: Organizational Buying—Behavior, Modifying Factors, and Research Focus 


(2) Several writers have classified buying as exchange (Alderson, 
1957; Kotler, 1976, and Bagozzi, 1975). Very few studies, however, 
have addressed exchange in the context of organizational buying (for 
an exception, see Bagozzi, 1977). In the context of organizational 
buying several research questions need to be appraised: what factors 
initiate exchange? how do various modifying factors affect the entrance 
of exchange relationships, and the exchange process and outcome? how 
are exchange relationships established, deepened, and modified over 
time (Emerson, 1962)? Furthermore, in the literature on organiza- 
tional buying, reciprocity has received considerable attention ‘(Hill 
et al., 1975). However, little attention has been given to the conditions 
under which this phenomenon occurs, and how it is affected by various 
modifying factors, such as output offered, number of actors, or the 
fact that reciprocity may be both the means to and the consequence 
of longitudinal social relations (Codere, 1968). 

(3) Various forms of social influences can be examined in the context 
of bargaining, negotiations, and coalition formation. Important 
research questions are related to the formulation and consequences 
of strategies for the various activities. Some overlooked but important 
questions relate to the content (or scope) of negotiations. Dramatic 
variations in consequences may be observed, depending on whether the 
negotiation refers to a single transaction, the frame for further trans- 
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in organizational decision-making (Foy and Gadon, 1976), as well as 
other external factors, also may influence participation in organiza- 
tional buying. Such. problems call for further research. 


EXTENDING THE PERSPECTIVE 


In the discussion so far, an intraorganizational (and -group) 
perspective is applied, and on the buyer/ buying process is viewed almost 
as a “closed system.” It 1s evident, however, that organizational buying 
‘behavior involves open relations between buyer(s) and seller(s). 

The extension of scope can be done in several ways, so as to include 
either sets of roles (Merton, 1957) or sets of organizations (Evan, 1972) 
with a focal role or focal organization serving as the point of reference. 
In studies of organizational buying this perspective has been applied 
ta some extent, but mainly at the individual level (Calder, 1977; 
Spekman, 1977). Research combining observations at both individual 
and organizational levels is lacking. Because the buying phenomenon 
is mediated through individual actors (Hernes, 1976), such anapproach 
ought to be relevant. In spite of this neglect, orgamizational buying 
seems to offer excellent opportunities to study decision-making as an 
interactor perspective, both at the individual and group level and at 
the organizational level (Nicosia and Wind, 1977). 

In bringing various modifying factors into account, several impor- 
tant and interesting questions can be posed: what characterizes 
individuals who make extensive contacts? how do the personalities of 
the buyers and sellers influence the buying process (Sheth, 1976b)? how 
do variations in organizational structure influence the relationships 
between buyers and sellers? 

Recently it has been argued that the main unit of analysis should not 
be the single actor (1.e., the individual, group, or organization), but 
the buyer-seller dyad (for overview, see Bonoma et al., 1977). This 
perspective combines both the participative and the process aspects, in 
addition to stressing the relations between various classes of actors. 
Several relational perspectives considered in the social sciences could 
benefit from and contribute to the study of organizational buying. 

(1) Buying/selling obviously requires social interaction, and 
questions that need to be appraised are: what stimulates interaction? 
Wat is the impact of various individual and organizational charac- 
teristics on the interaction process and outcome? Furthermore, how 
do interaction processes change over time? The interaction aspect has 
been recognized in organizational buying, but at best superficially (for 
this emerging interest see Evans, 1962; Woodside and Tylor, 1977). 
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advertising in order to identify the influences that help or harm children who are 
trying to understand how our consumer society operates. As a conceptual base, 
they stress the information-processing abilities of children, since consumer be- 
havior is simply one instance of a larger class of information-processing behaviors. 
Children of various ages at different levels of cognitive development are chosen 
for interview purposes because the authors felt that such an approach would 
clerify the nature of consumer Strategies. 


The research reported here was based on three premises, all of which were 
strengthened by subsequent findings: first, consumption for children is as legit- 
imate as it is unavoidable; second, a special effort should be made to understand 
the ability of children to process information and to recognize their right to be 
able to fairly evaluate messages directed especially to them; third, policy and 
research need to work together for fairness in advertising communication and 
for improved consumer education. 


CONTENTS 
Introduction by Gerald A. Lesser @ Preface 


PART 1: INTRODUCTION 

1. Overview: The Development of Consumer Behavior Skills 

2. Research Methodology 

PART |l: COGNITIVE DEVELOPMENT AND CONSUMER SOCIALIZATION 
3. Cognitive Aspects of Children's Consumer Behavior 

4. Children’s Consumer Information Processing 

5. Children's Consumer Behavior: Money Use and Purchase Requests 
PART Ill: THE FAMILY‘’s ROLE IN CONSUMER SOCIALIZATION 
6. <A Developmental View of Family influences on Socialization 

7. The Family Context for Children’s Consumer Learning 

8, Influences on Children’s Consumer Learning 


PART IV: IMPLICATIONS OF THE RESEARCH 
9. Public-Policy Issues 
10. Summary and Implications 


Volume 1, People and Communication 


1977 ISBN 0-8039-0424-X hardcover $15.95 
272 pages ISBN 0-8639-0744-3 softcover $ 6.95 
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, THE USES OF MASS 
COMMUNICATIONS: Current 
Perspectives on Gratifications Research 


edited by: JAY G. BLUMLER University of Leeds 
ELIHU KATZ Hebrew University 


An outstanding collection of original essays by 23 leading sociologists, psychologists, and 
communications researchers from England, France, Israel, Sweden, and the U.S.—this 
— volume centers on work taking audience motives and satisfactions as the starting point for 
mass communications research. Empirical and analytical essays offer reports of intriguing 
case studies, vigorous arguments over theoretical constructs and presentations of new 
and creative insight. On the whole, the book is a distillation of lively and divergent views 
on the dynamic character of the relationship between audience needs and mass media pro- 
” vision. As such it includes a mixture of support and challenge to believers in the uses and 
gratifications approach to communications. 


“An excellent account of a significant area of recent scholarly interest... [the] com- 
pleteness and precision of the research reports is very welcome... this is a book that 
should be tn every library. All social scientists should be aware of its contents... to 
help students find out what genuine scholars ask about possible media influences.“ 


— SOCIOLOGY: REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS (July ‘75) 


‘ “Almost unique in the mass communication research literature... perhaps the first 
book in the field in which a diverse group of authors provides such robust challenge 


of the way a particular segment of inquiry is progressing.” pe 


— JOURNALISM QUARTERLY (Fall 1975. 


“The book contains rich ore for advanced journalism and mass communication. students 
‘and for upper-division and graduate specialized classes in areas of psychology, sociology, 


and political science.” — CHOICE (July/August 1975) 


Volume 3, Sage Annual Reviews of Communication Research ; 
1974 ISBN 0-8039-0340-5 hardcover $18.50 
320 pages ISBN 0-8039 -0494-0 softcover $ 7.95 
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STRATEGIES FOR | 
COMMUNICATION RESEARCH 


edited by PAUL M. HIRSCH, University of Chicago, PETER V. MILLER, 
Purdue University and F. GERALD KLINE, University of Michigan 


The editors of this annual have targeted three important topics in com- 
munications research for consideration. They have gathered here some of the 
most scholarly and thought-provoking research on organizational analysis 
and field study, quantitative data collection and modeling, and conceptualiza- 
tion of time and temporal order. These subject areas are of vital concern to 
the future of communications research and this volume should give the 
communications expert and researcher a handbook of the most timely 
work being undertaken in the field today. 


CONTENTS 


INTRODUCTION — The Editors 
Section | — ORGANIZATIONAL ANALYSIS AND FIELD STUDIES 
1. Occupational, Organizational and Institutional Models in Communication 
Research: Towards an Integrated Framework — PAUL M. HIRSCH 
2. The Exception Proves the Rule: The Study of Routine News Practice — 
GAYE TUCHMAN 
3. Approaches to Objectivity: Journalistic Vs. Social Science Perspectives — 
E. BARBARA PHILLIPS 
4. Client Relationship and Children’s Book Publishing: A Comparative Study of 
Mass Media Policy in Two Marketplaces — JOSEPH TUROW 
5. When Culture Becomes a Business — WILLIAM N. McPHEE 
Section H — QUANTITATIVE DATA COLLECTION AND MODELING 
6, Themes of Measurement in Communication Research — PETER V, MILLER 
?. Communication of Measurement Objectives in the Survey interview — 
PETER V. MILLER and CHARLES F. CANNELL 
8. Cognitive Similarity and Communication Between Parents and 
Adolescents — F. GERALD KLINE 
9. Issue Structure as Displayed on the Front Page and Perceived by the Public — 
SUSAN GREENDALE and ERIC FREDIN ) 
Section IH — CONCEPTUALIZING TIME AND TEMPORAL ORDER 
10, Time in Communication Research — F. GERALD KLINE 
11. Political information, Mass Media Use in Early Adulthood, and Political 
Socialization: Seeking Clarity Through Cohort Curves — JAMES DANOWSKI 
and NEIL E. CUTLER 
12. Time Series Analysis in Communication Research — ROBERT KRULL and 
ALBERT PAULSON 
13. Sampling Across Time for Communication Research: A Simulation — 
ROBERT B. ARUNDALE 


Volume 6 Sage Annual Reviews of Communication Research 
January 1978 ISBN 08039-0891-1 hardcover $18.50 
288 pages. ISBN 0-8039-0892-X softcover $ 7.95 
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"$ministration & Society 


As ~Editors: Wiliam 8. Eddy, University of Missouri, Kansas City, and Gary L. Wamsiey, . 
™ | Virginia Polytechnic institute and State University . ,. concerned with administration, 


“bureaucracy, public organization, and public policy -ahd the impact these have on politics 
` . jand society. 


- Quarterly: in May; Aug., Nov., & Feb. Yearly rates: Inst. $26 Ind. $15 


- ternative Lifestyles: Changing Patterns in Marriage, Family & Intimacy 
“itor: Roger Libby, University of New Hampshire .. . devoted to scholarly research, theory, 
+ and clinical practice concerning alternatives to traditional monogamous marriage and the 


- family; focus is on new forms of pair bonding and the realities and social implications of 
4 . “alternative lifestyles.” 


Quarterly: Commencing in February 1978 Yearly rates: Inst. $30 Ind. $15 
“1° Special Introductory Subscription rate through, June 30, 1978 
10% off regular rate: Institutional $27 Individual $13.50 
American Behavioral Scientist 
. facuses, in theme-organized issues prepared under guest Balter: on emerging cross- 
disciplinary interests, research, and problems in the social sciences, 
` Bimonthly: in Sept., Nov., Jan., Mar., May & July Yearly rates: inet $30 Ind. $18 
%Smerican Politics Quarterly ; i 


ž itor: Samuel A. Kirkpatrick, Texas A&M University ,, . promotes basic research onall © 
„areas of American political behavior—including urban, state, and national policies, as well 

~ as pressing social problems requiring political solutions, 

v Quarterly: in Jan., April, July, & Oct. Yearly rates: _ Inst. $26 Ind, $15 


“ahavior Modification 


~3-Editors: Michel Hersen, Western Psychiatric institute & Clinic, University of Pittsburgh 
‘Alan S. Bellack, Department of Psychology, University of Pittsburgh 
R.. . describes {in detail for replication purposes) assessment and modification techniques 
for problems in psychiatric, clinical, educational, and rehabilitation settings. 
Quarterly: in Jan., April, July, & Oct. Yearly rates: Inst. $30 Ind. $15 








i Rates subject to change without notice. 
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Communication Abstracts 4 
Editar: Thomas F. Gordon, Temple University. Associate Editor: Robert G. Robe 
University ... abstracts major communications-related articles, reports, and be 
variety of publishers, research institutions, and information services; each issue 
author, title, and subject, and a cumulative annual index is included in the fine 
Quarterly: Commencing in March 1978 Yearly rates: [nst. $60 Ind. $36 
“Special introductory Subscription rate through June 30, 1978 
Institutional $54 Individual $30 


Communication Research 

Editor: F. Gerald Kline, University of Michigan .. . aims to build theory and facilit 
in an expanding field which encompasses aspects of political science, psycholc 
ism, marketing, economics, and sociology. 
Quarterly: in Jan., April, July, & Oct. Yearly rates: Inst. $26 ind. $15 


Comparative Political Studies 

Editors: James A. Caporaso, Ted Robert Gurr, Ronald J. Herring, Northwestern t 
publishes theoretica and empirical research articles by scholars engaged in cro 
and includes researc’ notes and review essays. 
Quarterly: in April, July, Oct., & Jan, Yearly rates: Inst. $30 ind. $15 


Criminal Justice & Behavior: An International Journal of Correcti 
Official Publication of the American Association of Correctional Psychologists 
Editor: Stanley L. Brodsky, University of Alabama ... provides a means of comn 
between mental health professionals, behavioral scientists, researchers, and pr: 
“the area of criminal justice. 
Quarterly: in March, June, Sept., & Dec. Yearly rates: Inst. $26 Ind. 316 


Criminology: Official Publication of the American Society of Criminology 
Editors: Donal E.J. MacNamara, John Jay College of Criminal Justice, and Edwal 
City College, CUNY. Editor-Elect: James A. Inciardt, University of Delaware 
ampirica!l research and scientific methodology applied to criminal justice, poli 
and deviant behavior. 
Quarterly; in May, Aug., Nov., & Feb. Yearly rates: Inst $28 Ind. $15 


Current Sociology i 

Editor: Margaret Archer, Warwick University ([UK]} ... focuses upon the critical 1 
methodology of contemporary international sociology and serves as a signific: 
academic and Professional analysis and debate. 
Triannual: in March, July, & Nov. Yearly rates: Inst. $26 Ind. $15 


Development and Change ' ... 

Editors: Martin Doornbos, Kurt Martin, Frits Wils, and Brian VanArkadie, /astite 
Studies, The Hague ...a major forum for work contributing to the understan 
World problems. 

Quarterly: in Jan., April, July, & Oct. Yearly rates: Inst. $26 Ind. $15 


Education and Urban Society 
. provides, through theme-organized issues prepared under quest editors, a | 
social scientific research on education as asocial institution within urban envir 
politics of education, and educational institutions and processes as agents of sc 
Quarterly: in Nov., Feb., May, & Aug. Yearly rates: Inst. $26 Ind. $15 


Environment and Behavior 
Editor: Gary H. Winkel, City University of New York , .. reports rigorous experi 
theoretical work on the study, design, end control of the physical enviranmer 
interaction with human behavioral systems. 
. Quarterly: in March, June, Sept., & Dec. Yearly rates: Inst. $30 Ind. $15 


European Studies Review. 

Editor: J, H. Shennan, University of Lancaster... concerns European history, sc 
political thought, and historical literature from 1500 to 1945. 
Quarterly: in Jan., April, July, & Oct. Yearly rates: inst. $26 ind, $15 


Evaluation Quarterly 

Editors: Richard A. Berk, University of California at Santa Barbara, and Howard 
University of California at Los Angeles .. . the forum for researchers, planner. 
makers engaged in the development, implementation, and utilization of studie 
the betterment of the human condition. 
Quarterly: in Feb., May, Aug., & Nov, Yearly rates: Inst. $30 Ind. $15 


Human Resources Abstracts 

Published in cooperation with the Institute of Labor and Industrial Relations, Ur 

Michigan—-Wayne State University .. . contains abstracts of the most important cu 
on the human, social, and manpower problems and solutions facing cities and 
Quarterly: in March, June, Sept., & Dec. Yearly rates: Inst. $60 Ind. $36 


International Studies Quarterly: official Journal of the International : 
Editor: Jonathan Wilkerfeld, University of Maryland . , . concerned with cross-nz 
disciplinary research, and comparative studies drawn from such fields as inter 
international organization, military affairs, foreign policy, international law, i 
ecology, and research utilization. Individ 
Quarterly; in March, June, Sept., & Dec. Yearly rates: Inst. $30  availab! 


Rates subject to change without notice. 
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Journal of Black Studies 

Editor: Molefi Kete Asante, State University of lew York {Buffalo} . . . sustains full analytical 
discussion of economic, political, sociolagical, historical, literary, and philosophical issues 
related to persons of African descent. 
Quarterly: in Sept., Dec., March, & June Yearly rates: inst. $26 Ind. $15 


Journal of Conflict Resolution 

Editor: Bruce M. Russett, Yale University ... draws from interdisciplinary sources in its focus 
on the analysis of causes , prevention, and solution of international, domestic and inter- 
personal conflicts. 
Quarterly: in March, June, Sept., & Dec. Yearly rates: tnst. $30 Ind, $16.80 


Journal of Contemporary History 

Editors: Walter Laqueur, The Institute of Contemporary History {London} and George L. Mosse, 
University of Wisconsin {Madison} .. . committed to providing a responsive, international 
forum for the analysis and discussion of twertieth-century European history, including the 
people, places, periods, and critical issues relevant to this central focus. 
Quarterly: in Jan., April, July, & Oct. Yearly rates: Inst. $26 Ind. $15 


Journal of Cross-Cultural Psychology 

Editor: Walter J. Lonner, Western Washington University 
.. . presents behavioral and social research ccncentrating on psychological phenomena as 
differentially conditioned by culture, and on the individual as a member of the cultural group. 
Quarterly: in March, June, Sept., & Dec. Yaarly rates: inst. $26 Ind, $15 


Journal of Interamerican Studies and World Affairs 

A publication of the Center for Advanced International Studies, University of Miami 

Editor: John P. Harrison, University of Miami... deals with Latin American (including Caribbean) 
sacial, economic, political, and cultural aspects, as well as the interrelationships between the 
Americas and of those nations with the world. 
Quarterly: in Feb., May, Aug., & Nov. Yearly rates: Inst. $26 Ind. $15 


Journal of Urban History 

Editor: Blaine A. Brownell, University of Alabarma ...a new forum for historical inquires into the 
worldwide urban experience throughout human history. 
Quarterly: in Nov., Feb., May, & Aug. Yearlyrates: Inst. $26 Ind. $15 


Medern China: An International Quarterly of History and Social Science 

Editor: Philip C.C. Huang, University of California at Los Angeles .. . encourages a new inter- 
disciplinary scholarship and dialogue on China’s ongoing revolutionary experience. 
Quarterly: in Jan., April, July, & Oct. - Yearly rates: Inst. $26 Ind. $15 


Pacific Sociological’ Review: Official Journal of the Pacific Sociological Assn. 

Editor: Aubrey Wendling, San Diego State University .. . serves as a forum for articles contributing 
to the literature of sociology, whether they be substantive or methodological, theoretical or 
empirical. 

Quarterly: in Jan., April, July, & Oct. Yearly rates: Inst.$26 Ind. (nonmember) $15 


Policy and Politics 
Editors: Bleddyn Davies and Ken Young, University of Kent at Canterbury ... a multidisciplinary 
.ournal publishing empirical and discursive papers in the fields of local and urban government, 
- service delivery systems, urban policy analys s, and political behavior. 
Muarterly: in Sept. Dec., March, & June Yearly rates: Inst. $26 Ind. $15 


Political Theory: An international Journa' of Political Philosophy 

Editor: Benjamin R. Barber, Rutgers University ... provides a forum for the diverse orientations 
in the study of political ideas, including the history of political thought, modern theory, 
conceptual analysis, and polemic argumentation. 
Quarterly: in Feb., May, Aug., & Nov. Yearly rates: Inst. $27.50 Ind, 15 


Pudlic Finance Quarterly 

Editor: Irving J. Goffman, University of Florida... studies the theory, policy, and institutions 
-elated to the allocation, distribution, and stabilization functions within the public sector 
of the economy. 
Quarterly: in Jan., April, July, & Oct. Yea-ly rates: inst. $30 ind. $18 


Race Relations Abstracts 

Editor; Robert Moore, University of Aberdeen ...a new international abstracting service emphasizing 
coverage of the literature fram: U.S., U.K., Germany, France, Italy, Netherlands, and Scandinavia. 
Quarterly: in Dec., March, June, & Sept. Yearly rates: Inst. $60 ind. $36. 


Sage Public Administration Abstracts 


... Publishes cross-indexed abstracts covering recent literature (plus related citations} on all 
aspects of public administration, entries drawn from books, articles, pamphlets, government 
publications, significant speeches, legislative research studies, and other fugitive material. 
Quarterly: in April, July, Oct., & Jan. Yearly rates: inst. $60 ind. $36 


Sage Urban Studies Abstracts 


.,, publishes cross-indexed abstracts of important recent literature {plus related citations) 

on all aspects of urban studies: government and administration, policy, transportation, spatial 
analysis, planning, socia! analysis, community studies, education, finance and economics, 
law, Management, environment, and compacative urban analysis. 

Quarterly: in Feb., May, Aug., & Nov. Yearly rates: Inst. $60 Ind. $36 


Rates subject to change without notice. 


Simulation & Games: An Interrational Journal of Theory, Design, and Research 

Editor: Garry D. Brewer, Yale University ... publishes theoretical and empirical papers related 
to man, man-machine, and machine simulations of social processes, featured are theoretical 
papers about simulations in research and teaching, empirical studies, and technical papers on 
new gaming techniques. 
Quarterly: in March, June, Sept., & Dec. Yearly rates: Inst. $28 Ind. $15 


Small Group Behavior: An International Journal of Therapy, Counseling, and Training 

Editor: Wm. Fawcett Hill, California State Polytechnic University (Fomanai. Editor-Designate: 
Fred Massarik, University of California at Los Angeles ... presents research and theory 
about all types of small groups (including, but not limited to, therapy and treatment groups). 
Quarterly: in Feb., May, Aug., & Nov. Yearly rates: Inst. $26 Ind. $15 


Social Science Information sur les Sciences Sociales 


Published under the auspices of the International Social Science Council, UNESCO, and Ne 
the Maison des Sciences de l'Homme, Paris . . . provides and international, cross-disciplinary Ww re 
forum for the documentation, analysis, and debate of developments in social science $4 G m 
research and teaching; focus is on the organization and methodology of social science £ 
research in a cross-cultural context; articles in French and English. 
Bimenthly in Feb., May, June, Aug. /Oct., & Dec. Yearly rates: Inst. $40 Ind. $20 


Social Studies of Science 

Editors: David O. Edge, University of Edinburgh, and Roy M. MacLeod, University of Sussex 
... an interdisciplinary journal presenting results of original research and analysis, whether 
empirical or theoretical which bring fresh light to the concepts, processes, and consequences 
of modern science and technology. 
Quarterly: in Feb., May, Aug., & Nov. Yearly rates: inst. $26 ind. $15 


Sociological Methods and Research 

Co-Editors: George W. Bohrnstedt, Indiana University, and Edgar F, Borgatta, Graduate Center, 
City University of New York ... focuses on the assessment of the scientific status of sociology, 
with articles on systematic research, reviews, and contributions to methodology. 
Quarterly: in Aug., Nov., Feb., & May Yearly rates: inst. $30 Ind. $16.80 


Sociology of Work and Occupations 

Editor: Marie Haug, Case Western Reserve University ...an international forum for sociological 
research and theory in the substantive areas of work, occupations, leisure—their structures 
and interrelationships. 
Quarterly: in Feb., May, Aug., & Nov. Yearly rates: inst. $26 ind. $15 


Teaching Political Science 

Editor: Samuel Krislov, University of Minnesota .. . contains new ideas and approaches to make 
classroom work more rewarding for both the students and teachers, includes multi-media reviews. 
Quarterly: in Oct., Jan., April, & Juiy Yearly rates: inst. $26 Ind, $15 


Teaching Politics: Official Journal of the Politics Association, London 
Editor: Derek Heater, Brighton College of Education ... for teachers of politics and those 
concerned with the subject matter of contemporary political education {especially in Britain 
and on the Continent). 
Triannual: in Jan., May, & Sept. Yearly rates: Inst. $15 Ind. $9 


Teaching Sociology 

Editor: Richard J, Gelies, University of Rhode island, .. focuses on innovative teaching methods 
and the use of new technology in teaching the subject matter of sociology. 
Quarterly: in Oct., Jan., April, & July Yearly rates: Inst. $26 Ind. $15 


Urban Affairs Quarterly 

Editor: Louis H. Masotti, Center for Urban Affairs, Northwestern University ... facilitates the 
interchange of ideas and concerns between thase engaged in basic or applied urban research 
and those responsible for making or implementing public policy and programs. 
Quarterly: in Sept., Dec., March, & June ‘carly rates: Inst. $27.50 Ind. $15 


Urban Education 

Editor: Warren Button, State University of New York (Buffalo) . . . exists to improve the quality 
of urban education by making the results of relevant empirical and scholarly inquiry—from 
a variety of fields—more widely available. 
Quarterly: in April, July, Oct., & Jan. Yearly rates: Inst. $26 Ind. $15 

Urban Life: A Journal of Ethnographic Research 

Editor: John Irwin, San Francisco State University, Editor-Designate: Peter K. Manning, Michigan 
State University ... centers on the development of urban ethnography. Studies involving 
Participant observation and intensive interviews convey the inner life and texture of urban society. 
Quarterly: in April, July, Oct., & Jan. Yearly rates: Inst. $26 ind. $15 

Youth and Society 

Editor: David Gottlieb, University of Houston ... brings together interdisciplinary empirical studies 
and theoretical papers.on the broad social and political implications of youth culture and development, 
concentration is primarily on the age span from mid-adolescence trrough young adulthood. 
Quarterly: in Sept., Dec., March, & June Yearly rates: Inst. $26 Ind. $15 


Rates subject to change without notice. 
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A New Series... 
SAGE UNIVERSITY PAPERS: 


. Quantitative Applications 
‘In the Social Sciences. 


... TO meet the demand for methodological works readily 
acoessibie to students and teachers with a limited 








Special .Offer: 
4 or more for 
$2.50 each 

(prepaid only) 





knowledge of statistics and mathematics, $3 00 each 

... TO improve the quality of data analysis in the social 

meee SERIES EDITOR: 

... To make the assumptions behind quantitative techniques Eric M. Uslaner, University of Maryland 


apparent and comprehensible, the SAGE UNIVERSITY 
PAPERS SERIES ON QUANTITATIVE APPLICATIONS IN 
THE SOCIAL SCIENCES explores techniques and thes 
demonst ates application of these methods to particular 
problems in political science, sociology, psychology, economics, 
education, and other areas within the social sciences. — 


ik q ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE 
i * by Gudmund Iversen and Helmut Norpoth {07-001} 


EDITORIAL BOARD: 
Lawrence Mayer, Princeton University 


Richard G. Niemi, University of Rochester 
John L. Sullivan, University of Minnesota 
Ronald E. Weber, /ndiana University 





OPERATIONS RESEARCH METHODS 
by Stuart Nagel with Marian Neef (07-002) 


N 


CAUSAL MODELING 
by Herbert B. Asher (07-003) 


a 
7 
. 


TESTS OF SIGNIFICANCE 
by Ramon E. Henkel (07-004) 


a 


COHORT ANALYSIS 
by Norval D. Glenn (07-005) 


w 


CANONICAL ANALYSIS AND FACTOR COMPARISON 
by Mark S. Levine (07-006) 


O` 


ANALYSIS OF NOMINAL DATA 
by H. T. Reynolds (07-007) 


N 


ANALYSIS OF ORDINAL DATA 
by David K. Hildebrand, James D. Lang, and Howard Rosenthal (07-008) 


go 


ct 
TIME SERIES ANALYSIS: Regression Techniques New, 
by Charles W. Ostrom, Jr. (07-009) : 


SO 


© 40, ECOLOGICAL INFERENCE New, 
by Laura Irwin Langbein and Allan J. Lichtman (07-010) : 
` 11. MULTIDIMENSIONAL SCALING NEw) 
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